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| General View of the Political State of France, and of the 
Government of Louis XVIIT, . With some remarks on. the 
late Declaration of the Allied Powers. In Letters addressed 
to a Friend. 8vo. Pp. 88. 3sx J. J. Stockdale. 1816. 


Tux first Letter, in this collection, contains remarks off the 
Le conduct of the Allies in Paris—Recal of the King—His 
q Rights to the Throne—and on the Constitutional Charter, 

on each of which a volume might be written. The author 
contends, that as the Allies had recognized Buonaparte, dis- 
claimed all view of interfering with the internal Government of 
France, and had not allowed officially Louis XVUL to bear 
the title of King of France, they could not, e@msistently with 
their former declarations, talk of the rights of Louis to the 
throne of France, On this first point we differ from him, for 
no act of the Allies could either weaken or strengthen the 
legitimate right of Louis to the throne of his ancestors; and 
though policy might prevent the Allies, at one period, from 
openly ackuowledging or espousing that right, still it could not 
preclude them from such acknowledgment or protection, on a 
future occasion, and under different circumstances, without 
any violation of consistency ; particularly as such acknowledg- 
ment, made or withholden, could not, by. possibility, affect 
the validity of the right. 
No, 212, Vol. 50, January, 1816. B 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


We agree, with the author, that no peace concluded with: 
Buonaparte could have been any thing more than “ a truce of 
a few months.”» But when he adds, 


‘« If, as has been stated, the Allies demanded at Chatillon, a very 
heavy contribution and the possession of several strong towns of (in) 
France; such a peace, which was the only one they could safely have 
made with him,” (they would bave found-no safety even in that,) 
** would have revolted the whole of the French nation, and Buona- 
parte, hated and despised by all classes, would have entirely lost the 
consideration of the army. Buonaparte could not, then, consistently 
with his own safety, accept such conditions.” 


When he adds this, we say, we cannot concur with him. 
The event, indeed, has proved, that the people of France have 
berne very patiently the occupation of several of their strong 
places by the Allies, and a very heavy contribution. And, we 
cannot think, that a man who knew so well how to silence 
their complaints as Buonaparte did, had much to dread from 
their resentment, particularly, as after his most disgraceful 
and destructive campaign in Russia, they did not lose confi- 
dence in him, but enabled him, almost immediately, to raise 
afresh army. Buonaparte’s rejection of the terms offered him 
at Chatillon is ascribed to the true cause, a temporary advantage 
gained over the Prussians, under Blucher. After the capture of 
Paris, the Cayrsican is said to have dispatched his trusty 
assassin, Caulincourt, to Paris, with an offer to accept any 
terms of peace which the Allies might dictate. And our 
author is of opinion, that, had it not been for the attachment 
which Alexander witnessed in the Parisians to their lawful 
monarch, Caulincourt might have succeeded in his mission. 


“ Itis certain that the Allies, om their entry into Paris, had not 
come to any fixed determination about their future conduct with 
Beonaparte. They had broken off with him at Chatillon, but they 
had taken no engagement never to make peace with him, and much 
Jess never to acknowledge his son. They even seemed to think the 
Bourbons were not popular in France, and especially in Paris. The 
manner (in which) the Allied troops were received by the Parisians, 

made a very strong impression on Alexander and the King of Prussia ; 
‘ and at four o'clock in the evening of the 31st of March, at the insti- 
gation of M. de Talleyrand, seconded by Counts Nesselrode, Pozzo 
de Borgo, and some others, Alexander issued his famous declaration, 
that neither be, nor any of the Allied Sovereigns, would make peace 
with Napoleon Buenaparte, nor any of his family. They did not 
thus exactly dethrone him, but they obliged the French to support him 


in a war that must have ruined France, if they did not persuade him to 


abdieate.”’ 
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View of the Political State of France. 3 


We interrupt our quotation in order to state our opinion that 
there could not exist the smallest necessity to persuade the 
usurper to abdicate. He had no legal right to the throne 
which he had usurped ; but even according to his own account 
(false as it was) that he was raised to the throne by the people 
—that is by the army and the Parisians---he might be de- 
throned, without ceremony, by the same means. His abdi- 
cation was an useless ceremony. 


«¢ If even Louis XVI. or any other King of France, had behaved 
like Buonaparte, the other sovereigns of Europe would have been 
justified in declaring they never would treat with him. They still 
did not mention Louis XVIII. out of respéct for the independence of 
the French nation, and they could not talk of his rights to the throne, 
since they had not acknowledged them. But the recognition of an 
usurper by foreign powers does not destroy the rights of the legiti- 
imate sovereign of the country. Such a recognition is nothing more 
than saying as the usurper is peaceable master of the country he 
governs, we may venture to treat him as a neighbour ; bat this is far 
from guaranteeing his right to the throne he possesses. If I havea 
néighbour with whom it is convenient for me to be on a good footing, 
{ may visit him, though I know he has nota good title to the house 
he lives in; but that is not entering into an engagement to support 
his title in case it be contested. And were | foolish enough to do so, 
his title would be no better for that. In the same way, had the so- 
vereigns of Europe guaranteed the throne of France té Buonaparte, 
which was far from being the case, such a guarantee would not 
have annulled the rights of Louis XVIII. to that throne, though 
it would have prevented him exercising them. The rights of 
Louis XVIII. are founded en the love of his subjects and a pre- 
scription of a thousand years, during which period his ancestors go- 
verned the French nation, and rendered it happier than any other na- 
tion known in history has been in a similar lapse of time. No other 
dynasty ever reigned so long over any nation, nor has been so identified 
with its rise, its progress in civilization and prospefity, and its glory. 
Whilst almost every reigning family in Europe, and indeed in the rest of 
the world, is of foreign origin, the Bourbens are eminently French ; like 
the ancient Autochthones they seem to have sprung up from the soil of 
their country, and every page of the French history records the 
services they have rendered to their nation. As a just refurh, they 
have always been beloved by their subjects, till the last king, one 
of the most virtuous of his race, fell the victim of a horde of mur- 
derers and robbers who usurped the sovereign power and expelled the 
other members of the royal family. 

‘* Without discussing the metaphysical question about the haturé 
of the contract entered into by a nation and the family of its sove- 
reigns, it is clear that such a contract can be broken only by mutual 
consent, and is in force as long as there remains a single member of 
that family able and willing to govern. It is as clear that a set of 
rascals, seconded by the mob, can no where be considered as the na- 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tion at Jarge. That denomination can be applied only to the men of 
property and principles ; and these in France, from their attachment 
to the royal family, have been more or less persecuted since the 
murder of Louis XVI. by the faction which oppresses that country. 

** In whatever way then is viewed the question of hereditary right, 
no sovereign in Europe has a better, or even so good a right to his 
throne as Louis XVIII. to that of France. He is the representative 
of a family almost coeval with the French monarchy, to whom 
France owed ali her glory and happiness ; he is one of the best of 
men and of the mildest of kings, and he is beloved by the immense 
majority of his subjects. The French senate, the majority of which 
was composed of the murderers of Louis XVI. of violegt jacobins, 
and of foreigners, had no right ten years ago to proclaim Buonaparte 
Emperor ; they had still less to declare, as they did last year, that 
they had elected Louis Xavier of France King of the French. 
France is not an elective monarchy ; and if it had been so, Buona- 
parte’s senators were notthe electors. The king then did very pro- 
perly refuse to ratify his election by the senate, and he styled him- 
self, ashe had aright to do, King of France and Navarre, by the 
Grace of God. Upon the same principle, he was justified in signing 
his proclamations in the nineteenth year of his reign. He might 
have added, if he had chosen, the first of his restoration, but that 
was not essential, I have gone into this digression on the hereditary 
right of the King of France to his throne, because many people have 
blamed biin for not having accepted the constitution presented to him 
by the senate, and for having dated his proclamations in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign.” 


This is # very correct view of the character of Louis XVIII. 
and of his undoubted right to the throne of France. The 
author, in his second letter, gives a curious account of the 
regicides and jacobins, and other enemies of the king, and 
of the monarchy. Among these, he classes most of the 
Members of the French Institute, and nearly the whole body 
of literary men at Paris. His remarks on the army are so just, 
that, though they are rather long fora quotation, we cannot 
refrain from extracting them. 


** But of all the classes that regretted Buonaparte’s government, the 
most numerous and by far the most dangerous, wasthe army. Off- 
cers and soldiers, they had shown to the last how much they were de- 
voted to their chief. Almost all the generals owed to him the rank, 
fortune and titles they enjoyed, and their example animated the inferior 
officers and even the common soldiers with hopes of similar success, 
The elder of them had seen the beginning of the revolution, and had 
contributed for their share to the fall of the ancient monarchy ; they 
had fought afterwards against the Royalists on the banks of the Rhiue 
and in Britany, and had for the Bourbons the aversion common to all 


the partisans of the revolution. The younger of them saw with 


great regret the return of a king whose character and position 
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View of the Political State of France. 5 


offered them no hopes of war and of consequent preferment. The 
conscripts alone, who had been too short a time with the old soldiers 
to imbibe their spirit, were glad at the change of government, and for 
that reason, as I shall state more fully by and by, they should have 
been preferred to the others. Unfortunately this army, though infi- 
nitely inferior to that of the Allies, had never considered itself as 
beaten in any of the battles fought with them siuce they had passed 
the Rhine. In fact as the allied troops had always been engaged par- 
tially except at the taking of Paris, there had been, properly speaking, 
no regular defeat of the French troops, Buonaparte, taking advantage 
of the dilatory overcautious conduct of the allies, had certainly made a 
good resistance in the neighbourhood of Paris, and he was overreached 
in his last manoeuvre, because for the first time the allies showed any 
boldness of character. Even the taking of Paris was attributed to the 
treason of the French generals who commanded there, and this accu 
sation, though destitute of the least foun. ation, was eagerly believed 
by the military. The unfortunate treaty of Fontainbleau confirmed 
the French army in the idea it had of its merit: twenty-eight thousand 
men were allowed to treat on an equal footing with an army five times 
as numerous, The marshals after having obtained for their chief an 
independent sovereignity, consented in the name of the army to ac- 
knowledge Lovis XVIII. as their king upon condition that all the 
officers should keep their rank. They had thus the appearance of 
calling back their lawful sovereign with the option of not doing so, 
and instead of asking his pardon for their past conduct, and begging 
his permission to serve him as they had done the usurper, it seemed 
as if it were their sovereign who owed his throne to their generosity. 
If the Allies instead of signing the treaty of Fontainbleau, had attacked 
Buonaparte there with all their forces, they would most probably 
have destroyed him and the greatest part of his troops: at uny rate, 
they would have beaten his army in such a way that the remains of 
it would have been happy to receive the king’s pardon, Indeed, it 
is very probable there would have been no battle, and that the French 
army, seeing its critical situation, would have forsaken its chief 
and sought for mercy. The mistaken magnanimity of the Emperor 
of Russia has very much contributed to the late unfortunate events. 
If, as appears from Lord Castlereagh’s official correspondence, M. de 
Talleyrand advised the treaty of Fontainbleau, one may attribute 
his opinion on that circumstance to his indolent pacific character. 
He might have had also another motive. Knowing he could not 
be a great favourite with the King, be might have wished to make 
himself a necessary mav, by balancing the different political parties, 
Whatever might have been the reasons that thduced Alexander to sign 
the treaty of Fontainbleau, (Lord Castlereagh did nothing but con- 
sent toit when it was too late, and not politic to do otherwise) 
all the royalists of good sense, and many of the allied generals, 
disapproved of it at the time, not only from the danger of allowing 
Buonaparte to take his residence as un independent prince, in an 
island so near France, but from the danger, stil] as great, of sance 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tioning the existence of an army, that had aided and supported the 
tyranny of Robespierre, of the Directory, and of Buonaparte. I 
know a very celebrated author, and the King’s decided friend, in an 
eloquent work, published last winter, talks of the glory of the army, 
and says, that honour had taken refuge there, when banished from 
the rest of France. This was very well to say, when the king had 
nothing left bim bat to make the best of that army, and, no doubt, 
there were many individuals in it, who, ebliged to serve from the 
situation of things, had been guilty of nv excesses, and were teally 
men of honour, The late events have distinguished them from their 
companions, and, at the same time, shown how small a minority 
they formed. Butif the majority of the army had really been men 
of honour, attached to the cause of their country, and not to that 
of an infamous tyrant, they might have been intitied to the King’s 
gratitude ; they might have saved France the loss aud shame of a 
foreign invasion, and prevented Frenchmen having the mortifying 
sight of Tartars camped round the palaces of Louis XIV. They 
would have deposed Buonaparte after the campaign of Dresden, and 
declared that no longer bound to support a man, whose conduct 
caused the ruin of their couniry, they acknowledged Louis XVIII. 
as their legitimate King. If the marshals and generals had made 
such a declaration, they knew it would have been sanctioned by the 
legislative body, and by the nation at large. They might then have 
made their conditions with the King, who could have considered 
himself as owing them his crown, and they would have been entitled 
to the thanks of their fellow citizens for saving them from a foreign 
invasion. -For it is certain, if Louis XVIII. had been proclaimed 
King, the Allies would never have entered France, and would, 
perhaps, have allowed it to remain too strong for the future tranquil- 
lity of Europe. But no, the army, that is to say, the great majority 
of it, never fought for the glory or welfare of their country ; they 
were never actuated but by the basest of motives, and their late 
conduct has proved, to a demonstration, that real sentiments of 
honour were utterly unknown to them. By remaining faithful to 


Buenaparte, as long as there were any hopes of defending bim, | 


they had lost all kind of merit with the King, and their acknowledg- 
ment of him, wes the last resource they had for keeping their 
military existence. Had they not done so, they would have been 
declared rebels by the legisiature ; and attacked by the ailied army, 
those who had escaped destruction, would have implored the royal 
mercy, and have willingly received such terms as the King would 
have thought fit to dictate. The unfortunate treaty of Fontainbleau, 
prevenied that most desirable event. It made the French army 
believe they were still feared by the Allies, and instead of considering 
themselves, which in fact they were, as pardoned rebels, they pre- 
tended to be the national victorious army, that was kind enough to 
tage King and his adherents. This false principle, which the 
cing, by his excess of goodness; seemed himself to adopt, was, ina 
great measure, the source of all the misfortunes which have lately 
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View of the Political State of France. 7 


befallen the royal cause. Though every officer kept his rank, and 
the marshals and generals, as well as their wives, were treated at 
Court with more distinction than the old nobility, still they were 
discontented, because the King, recompenced with military employ- 
ment, some of those who had fought with courage under the royal 
standard. I say some, for the greatest part of then) were neither 
employed nor received pensions, and many of those who had served 
for years in the army of Condé, and had been wounded several 
times, asked only, and obtained nothing more than, the Cross of St, 
Lonis. The fact is, the army hated the King from the day they 
were forced to acknowledge bim, to the day their abominable treason 
obliged him to quit his kingdom, Though infinitely better treated 
than they deserved, they sought only for pretexts to their discontent- 
ment, which was founded not on the King’s conduct with them, but 
on their hatred for a regular paternal government, on their love of war 
and plunder, and on their regret for the loss of a chief who favoured 
all their vices.” 


Nothing could be more weak than the conduct observed by 
the king, both towards the army, and towards the royalists. 
By admitting the probability of conciliatmg such men as the 
jacobins, by bestowing on them honours and rewards, he 
betrayed a complete ignorance of their character. He ought 
to have known, that all indulgence and lenity they would im- 
pute to no other motive than fear; and that the only means of 
keeping them within the limits of obedience, and of securing 
their respect, was terror. We told him so at the time, and 
predicted the consequences of an opposite notion, and of a 
lineof conduct founded thereon. ‘To the royalists, the faithful 
adherents to his person and family, and his companions in 
adversity and exile, his behaviour was cruel. It proceeded, 
too, from the same mistaken motive as his conduct to the 
jacobins, from a dread of giving offence to an army, composed 
of traitors of the worst possible kind, Thank heaven he has 
felt the folly, and the danger of such conduct. Of the French 
republicans, of whom our English journalists talk so much, 
and know so little, we have the following true account: 


** As to the real republicans, of whom many people, on this side 
of the water, talk as forming a numerous party, there are, in fact, 
so few people in France who deserve that naime, that it is hardly 
worth while taking notice of them, There are, certainly, some 
speculative men, whose principles are in favour of a republican form 
of government, and who, perhaps, in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, imagined such a government was practicable in France, but 
those men have long since been convinced, that in such a country, 
liberty can be obtained only in a limited monarchy. They were 
then all friends of the King and of the charter. I have heard it said, 
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. that the speculative opinions of Mr. Lainée had once leaned to 


republicanism, and, surely, no man ever shewed a greater love of 
the King and constitution, than he has done lately, and with a courage, 
that would have done honour to the most illustrious English patriot. 
As for Messrs. Carnot, Fouché and Co. whom, because they mur- 
dered their virtuous sovereign, their friends in this country style, 
with the pompons name of, republicans, no man in France, who 
has the least knowledge of their characters and actions, thinks of 
giving them any other name, than that of Jacobins. If killing one’s 
lawfal king, and destroying all subordination, civil and religious, 
be the proof of republicanism, there is no country that abounds in 
theoretical republicans as much as Botany Bay. The greater part of 
the gentlemen transported there (I do not say the whole, for many 
of them are too honest for that) would, probably, if they had the 
means, imitate the conduct of those virtuous republicans cf the 
Morning Chronicle, for I hardly think they would stick at murdering 
our virtuous sovereign, and robbing, and banishing, our nobility and 
clergy. But to be serious, it is playing upon words to call a republican 
him who wishes to destroy the monarchical government established in 
his country, because it prevents him satisfying his inordinate ambition, 
and is a checkupon the viciousness of his character. Under amonarchy, 
none but a virtuous man, misled by speculative opinions, and having 
the purest motives, can pretend to the name of republican. The 
murderers of Louis XVI. committed an action, which forever; recludes 
them the name of honest men. ‘They certainly were not all actuated 
by the same motives. Several voted the King’s death, partly from 
fear, and partly from a desire of popularity, and. some, perbaps, 
without any interested view. These, however, though without doubt 
very criminal, were too virtuous for Messrs. Carnot, Fouché, Merlin 
and Co. the worthy supporters and friends of Robespierre, and in the 
course of a few months, the greater part of them were put to death, 
as federalists. It would be too long, and to no purpose, to mention, 
individually, those pretended republicans who are now employed 
by Buonaparte ; many of them were creatures of the Jate Duke of 
Orleans, and they are still attached to that name, though the present 
Duke is, certainly, a very different man from his father. As for 
Carnot, he emigrated, in 1790, with D’Argon, the celebrated en- 
gineer officer. It seems they thought themselves treated by the French 
Princes at Coblentz, in a manner not suitable to their merit, and 
returned to France from offended vanity. That motive threw them 
into the popular party, and Carnot, who became a member of the 
Convention, voted the King’s death with a thorough conviction of 
his innocence, and without even any kind of hatred for him. His 
motives were the desire of committing the Convention by such an act, 
sO as to prevent it ever treating with the legitimate princes, and the 
hopes of obtaining, under a new government, a place worthy of the 
idea he had of his abilities. Being a cold, impassionate, man, he 
committed, personally, none of those excesses of which his col- 
leagues were guilty, but he tolerated them all, and put his name, 
with perfect indifference to those abominable lists of proscrip- 
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View of the Political State of France. 9 


tion, drawn out by the Members of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Asa proof of his unfeeling sophisticated heart, I can assure you, as 
a fact, that in aconversation with a gentleman of my acquaintance on 
the probable consequences of the King’s death, which was then in 
agitation, allowed it would occasion a general war, and cost, per- 
haps, the lives of a million of men; but what signifies, added he, 
a million of lives when it is necessary to establish a new principle ! 
When he voted against Buonaparte’s assuming the title of Emperor, 
it was a matter of personal animosity, from his having been turned 
out of his place of Minister of War; at the same time, .he was sure 
he ran no risk by so doing, for he knew Buonaparte wished for a 
few votes against him, to make it believed there was a perfect liberty 
of voting as one pleased. Can, then, such a man as Carnot, 
deserve the vame of a virtuous republican? Surely not, and if one 
were to make distinctions among the regicides, those who voted the 
King’s death from that fury, which possessed so many people at that 
time in France, are, certainly, less criminal than he, whose vote was 
the effect of a cold, unfeeling, calculation. So much for the soi 
disant French republicans.” 


If we mistake not, the name of this regicide is not to be 
found in any one of the lists of proscription, published by the 
king, since his last restoration. ‘The author, in his third 
letter, gives a brief historical sketch of the ancient noblesse of 
France; but when he speaks of the ill-blood, which their 
distinctions and privileges, created, in the minds of the people, 
he draws his conclusions from theory, and not from observa- 
tion. For though it is natural enough to suppose that such 
effects as he states would be produced, it is most certain that they 
were not produced, under the ancient monarchy ; notwith- 
standing the presumption afforded by the outrageous cry against 
the aristocracy by the early revolutionists and regicides. The 
author justly remarks, 

‘* The royalists, in point of number, were certainly infinitely 
superior to their adversaries; but the greater part of them were 
peaceable citizens, who would not risk their lives or fortunes in sap- 
port of their opinions ; and they remembered with terror, the fate 
of those who had drawn their swords formerly against the army and 
the Jacobins. The Jacobins and Buonapartists, on the contrary, 
bad that spirit of intrigue, and that activity of character which 
rogues generally possess in a much greater degree than bonest men. 
Their hatred tor the king was of an active kind ; they knew how to 
conspire, and how to fight; they were not alarmed at difficulties, 
nor staggered at the idea of crimes, if necessary, to execute their 
projects.” 

Every one knew this, who had paid a close attention to the 
events of the revolution, except, indeed, the king and his 
ministers, who, because they were asleep and infatuated them- 
selves, took it for granted, that the jacobins were equally so ; 
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till they were awakened from their reverie by the arrival of 
Buonaparte. The fourth chapter exhibits. portraits of the 
king’s ministers, previous to Buonaparte’s return, These are 
well-drawn, and with a faithful pencil. age 


‘¢ The first, in point of political reputation, was M. de Talleyrand. 
His name and character are so well known, that it is unnecessary to 
talk of them. Whatever had been his former conduct, he certainly 
was of great service to the king when the allies entered Paris. He 
had been so badly treated by Buonaparte, that he had become his 
most bitter enemy; and had lately done him so much harm that he 
could never hope to be pardoned by him. If the king, then, had 
been disposed to doubt of the sincerity of his attachment, it was 
hardly possible to suppose he could betray him. The fact is, that 
M. de Talleyrand, more from his good taste than from good princi- 
ples, had always disliked Buonaparte, and had even no great idea of 
his talents. He was also tired of revolutionary men and manners, 
and after many aberrations of conduct, he was glad of an opportu- 
nity to retrieve himself by attaching his name to the king’s restoration. 
As to his abilities, I believe they have been much -overrated, From 
the various parts he has played since the revolution, he must certainly 
be well acquainted with the different parties in France ; and having 
been for so many years minister for Foreign Affairs, he has had an op- 
portunity of being acquainted with the whole diplomatic corps of Eu- 
rope. His cold contemptuous manners, his imperturbable countenance 
and sarcastic wit, wiih a seeming indifference for the opinion of the 
world, joined to his high birth and great fortune, have more contri- 
buted to his reputation than his real talents as a statesman. He pos- 
sesses, however, in a great degree, several diplomatic qualities : 
he has the art of concealing his sentiments and of discovering those 
of the person he has to deal with ; he is seldom at a Joss for finding 
out specious pretexts for covering unfair designs, and no man knows 
better how to conciliate real want of faith with av apparent respect 
for treaties. With these qualities he has great defects as a public 
man. Hehasno energy of mind, and the indolence and apathy of 
his character are so great, that he will always look to his own tran- 
quillity in the choice of measures he adopts, and prefer small and mo- 
mentary results easily obtained, to great and lasting advantages which 
can be procured only with some trouble and danger. Such as he is, 
M. de Talleyrand was certainly titted for the ministry he received, 
and by his late conduct had deserved it. Asa proof of his discern- 
ment and good intentions, [ may add, that among all the diplomatic 
agents he employed there was not one who was not sincerely attached 
to the King, whilst the greater part of those employed by the other 
ministers were secret friends of Buonaparte.” 


The only recommendation which Mr. Beugnot had for the 
important office of Minister of Police, and first Lord of the 
Admiralty, both which he held in succession, were a good 
memory, and a fondness for poetry! His successor, in the 
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Police, M. D’André, was a man of more abilities, but equally 
unfit for the post. In fact, during his administration, the 
traitor Maret was effective Minister of Police. A man, of the 
same character and capacity, was placed, by a strange fatality, 
at the head of the pust-office, a situation of immense import- 
ance in France, It was through this department that all 
the traitorous correspondence with Buonaparte was carried on ; 
and it it almost incredible, though unquestienably true, that this 
same Mr, Ferrand, in a recent Committee of the House of 
Peers, a few days before the king left Paris, was obliged to 
confess, that Lavallete, one of the principal conspirators, and 
who had held the same situation under Buonaparte, ‘* had 
been virtually Postmaster-General, ever since the restoration !” 
And yet, after the conviction of this traitur, what tardiness has 
been evinced by the government, in the execution of the 
sentence ! a tardiness which may well justify suspicions of 
their connivance at his escape. 

Dupont, the first French General who entered Spain, and 
who was captured with his whole army, 24,000 men, by the 
Patriots, during the existence of the provincial Cortes, was 
the Minister at War. He was negligent and unpopular, but 
no particular blame appears to attach to him. But the two 
ministers, who, if they did not manifest the greatest incapacity, 
at least betrayed the greatest imprudence, and did the greatest 
injury to the cause of their Sovereign, were the Abbé Mon-, 
tesquieu, Minister for the home department, and M. de Blacas, 
Minister of the King’s household. We are apt, however, to 
believe, that more influence and power have been ascribed to 
the latter, than he really exercised or possessed; and that, 
therefore, he has been blamed for errors and defects not his 
own. The author’s account of the former, we shall extract. 


“ The Abbé Montesquieu is of an old family, and was, at the 
breaking out of the revolution, one of the agents for the clergy, a 
place always given to young priests of birth and talents, and which 
generally led to a bishoprick. M. de Talleyrand was, -I believe, the 
other agent at the same time, and having been brought up together, 
they had, of course, contracted an intimacy. Talleyrand, soon 
after, was made a bishop, and became a warm partisan of the revo- 
lution, whilst the Abbé Montesquieu remained attached to the prin- 
ciples of the old government. Their intimacy, in consequence, 
ceased, but, I believe they always remained friends, and as the Abbé 
had the reputation of being a man of parts, and was personally liked 
by the king, Talleyrand named him one of the members of the pro- 
visory government. The King, on his arrival, appointed him 
minister of the interior, and it was not thought immediately a very 
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bad choice. The Abbé Montesquieu soon shewed, however, that 
wit and politeness in conversation, with the talent of writing a 
letter, or drawing up a memorial, are very different from the quali- 
ties requisite in a minister of the interior at the present time in 
France. Of all the ministries in France, that of the interior is by 
far the most important. The whole internal government is com- 
prised in it, and all the prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, &c. in short, 
almost every officer, that has any power or influence over the public 
in general, if not named directly by the minister, is at least recom- 
mended by him to the King. Great discernment was as much 
requisite in the choice of these officers, as continual vigilance after- 
wards over their conduct. The Abbé Montesquieu, shewed neither 
one nor the other of these qualities. He left in office, a number of 
prefects and sub-prefects attached to Buonaparte, and when he 
named to vacant places, he seldom paid attention to the political 
principles of those he appointed; very often, indeed, he preferred 
the enemies of the King's government, to those who were well 
known to be its friends. In fact, he paid no attention to the 
matter, and left to one Benoit, one of his head clerks, the nomina- 
tion Or presentation to almost every place. This Benoit held the 
same situation during Buonaparte’s reign, and he is generally be- 
lieved to have made a traffic of his credit. The Abbé Montesquieu's 
negligence or weakness was so great, that after having promised a 
prefecture or sub-prefecture, he often allowed Benoit to substitute 
another name in the room ef that he had put down in his list 
Though certainly a decided royalist, be had the talent of displeasing 
almost all the royalists with whom he had any thing todo. Upon 
that silly, as well as unjust, principle, if not understood with all 
its exceptions, that it is more political to gain enemies, than to 
recompense friends, he generally preferred employing men of the 
Revolution, to those whose attachment to the King was well known, 
without considering how essential it was in the critical state things 
were in, to have civil magistrates, who not only would not conspire 
against the government, but would serve it with all possible zeal. 
There were, certainly, many of the prefects worthy, in every re- 
spect of their places, but the greater part of these were named 
by the King, independent of any recommendation from the minister. 
The Abbé Montesquieu’s negligence was as great as his want of 
discernment. He spent a great part of his time in the company of 
ladies of wit, as if France had been as quiet as under Louis XV., 
and allowed his clerks, many of whom were attached to Buonaparte, 
todo his business. He used to laugh at the idea, that there was any 
danger to be apprehended from Buonaparte, and gave no credit to 
the best information on that subject. Ihave been assured, as an 
undou!ted fact, that a fortnight previous to Buonaparte’s landing at 
Cannes, he received several successive dispatches from M. de 
Bouthillier, prefect of the department of the Var (a part of Provence), 
informing him that, from the frequent departures and arrivals of 
suspected people to and from Elba, there was, certainly, some plot 
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‘earrying on, against which it was necessary to take every precaution. 


Instead of communicating these dispatches to the privy-council, be 
had Jeft them unopened, and first thought of reading them when he 
heard of Buonaparte’s landing at Cannes. ‘Though the Abbé Mon- 
tesquieu was disliked by all the royalists, he was still more so by the 
revolutionists ; they pretended he was a secret enemy of liberty, and 
his conduct, which they suspected to be the effect of priestly cunning, 
served only to give them a pretext for accusing the government of want 
of frankness.” 

Never, surely, was a man so unqualified for a situation so 
important, at a crisis so awful! What must his reflections 
have been after the retarn of Buonaparte! We hope and 
trust that he will never be thrust into office again. Well may 
the author observe, at the close of this letter, that ** there 
were abundance of ministers, but, in fact, no ministry; there 
was no general concert of views and opinions, nor were all 
the measures of government discussed in the council and 
decided by the majority of its members.” In short, there were 
members of the council, who held no office; and ministers 
who had no seats in the council! What could be expected, 
from such a motley arrangement, but what really occurred ? 

In his fifth Letter the author comments on the measures of 
the King’s government, after the restoration, with equal justice 
and judgment. 

‘© The King, on his arrival in Paris, found himself in: a most 
difficult situation. His capital was in the hands of foreigners; the 
Sovereigns to whom he partly owed his crown had not only treated 
with Buonaparte’s army, but received in a most distinguished manner 
many of his Marshals and Generals. The Emperor of Russia, in 
particular, shewed the greatest attention to M. de Caulincourt, 
Marsha] Ney, and many other of Buonaparte’s friends, and it is 
generally believed, that in his first interview with the King, at 
Compiegue, he did all he could to persuade him to accept the consti- 
tution framed by the senate, according to which all the murderers of 
Louis XVI. were to keep their places. Whatever were his motives, 
and I must suppose them good, it is certain Alexander received with 
more attention, the partisans of the revolution, or of Buonaparte’s 
government, than those known for their inviolable attachment to the 
King; and the distinctions he granted to Colonel Labarpe, of Swit- 
zerland, his ancient preceptor, and who was well known for his révo- 
lutionary principles, made many people believe his conduct in Paris 
was more the effect of inclination than of policy.” 


The Emperor of Russia’s conduct, at Paris, on this occa- 
sion, was certainly most strange and unaccountable. Whether 
he acted from inclination or from policy, it matters but little, 
he acted wrong, and, as far as his influence prevailed, he 
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paved the way for all the mischief that ensued. The author’s 
views, with respect to the blunders of the government, in 
respect of the army, are eminently just, and ought to be 
preserved, 


‘* The King had declared in his proclamations published before the 
Allies had entered into France, that ou his restoration the Generals 
and inferior officers should keep their respective ranks. Though these 
proclamations were made when things were in a very different state, 
the King thought it right to confirm them on his arrival in France. 
He told the Marshals who waited upon him at Compiegne, that 
henceforwatd he would look upon them as the supporters of his 
throne, and that he was proud of the glory the army had acquired. 
This conduct may have produced a good effect on those officers who 
had real honour, (the late events have made them known,) but it 
served only to make the others believe they were feared, and they 
concluded that the army was to remain on the same footing as under 
Buonaparte. According to this false idea, when the King formed his 
household guards, amounting to about two thousand men, though he 
chose half. the officers among those who had served Buonaparte, 
yet there was a general clamour in the army, because he named the 
others among those who had fought for the royal cause. There was 
the same clamour because he gave the rank of Colonels and Generals 
to many of the old royalists who had served under the ancient govern- 
ment, many of whom had distinguished themselves in la Vendée, or 
in the army of Condé. You will find now in’France several people 
who call themselves friends of the King, who blame him for these 
measures, and think he should have exclusively formed his heusehold 
guards out of the army, and that by so doing he would have gained 
it completely. But it is more than doubtful that the King would 
have thus gained their affections, and this is almost proved, since we 
have seen those who were loaded with marks of favour, behave in 
the most abominable manner, It was besides a very dangerous expe- 
riment to trust the King’s person to troops he could not depend — 
So faras to the policy of such a measure, but in point of morality, 
it was-an utter subversion of justice not to recompence with military 
distinctions those who had fought for the royal cause, and surely it was 
more prudent to trust the King to their fidelity than to that of men 
who had always fought against him. 

** In my opinion, the King acting with vigour and policy that made 
him refuse the Senate's Constitution, should have declared to the 
Marshals and Generals, on his arrival in Paris, that he was deter- 
mined to re-organize the whole of the army. Without stating publicly 
the just reasons he bad for so doing, he might have laid down as a 
general principle, that be could not think of allowing any body of 
men, either civil or military, to remain on the same footing as under 
Buonaparte, but that in the new re-organization he would pay a due 
attention to the merits of those actually employed. He might have 
added, that all the officers of the army who remained without em- 
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ployment, should keep their rank with half-pay. If, at the same 
time, he had given his word to those of the Marshals, Generals, and 
Colonels, who had the best reputations, that they should be employed, 
I am convinced the army might have been disbanded without any 
danger, after having first separated the regiments. The greatest part 
of the soldiers would have returned willingly to their homes, and the 
officers having the hopes of beitig again employed, though they might 
have complained, would not have attempted any resistance. In fact, 
what resistance could be feared, when all the national guards of 
France were armed, and the Allied armies were still in the country, 
A new army could then have been formed, composed of the better 
part of the old one, and of those who had fought for the royal cause, 
and were still young enough to serve, with a part of those of the 
national guards, known for their attachment to the King. The 
conscripts who had served some time, should have been preferred to 
the old soldiers, but these mixed with new companions and com- 
manded by officers they did not know, would have been no ways 
dangérous. No doubt a great deal of prudence and discernment were 
necessary, in the formation of the new regiments, but a military 
council, composed of some of the Marshals and of some of the prin- 
cipal royalist Generals might have been adjoined to the minister at 
war, to aid him in that undertaking. In the mean time, the national 
guards would have done duty in the garrison towns, and those of them 
obliged to leave their homes, or to do any extraordinary service, might 
have received pay as troops of the line. 

“‘ If, however, after the manner the Emperor Alexander had 
behaved to the French officers, the King did not think it prudent to 
adopt such a measure, he should have employed every possible means 
todiminish the number and influence of the army, and at the same 
time have created a formidable body of household troops. A corps 
of five and twenty thousand men, composed on the principle 1 have 
just mentioned, whilst all the rest of the army should not have been 
above double that number, would have ensured the King’s safety and 
the public tranquillity; and notwithstanding all the faults of the 
ministry, if such a corps had existed, Buonaparte would never have 
succeeded in his last enterprise, and probably would not even have 
attempted it, 

‘* Instead of raising such a body of men, and I bave been told that 
several military people had presented plans to that purpose with 
different modifications, the King, listening to the shallow interested 
advice of the captains of his body gnards, and to some other people 
about him, who pretended the court ought to resemble, in its civil 
and military forms, what it was before the revolution, contented 
himself with ordering the formation of six companies of cavalry 
body guards, (gardes du corps,) with four other companies of cavalry 
called mosquetaires, chevaux-légers or light horse, and gendarmes, 
in all forming two thousand men. The greater part of those who 
formed these companies had never been on horseback, and such was 
the negligence in arming them, that a great number received their 
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pistols and sabres the day before the King left Paris, The four com- 
panies called red, from the colour of their coats, were in imitation of 
similar ones which had been reformed twenty years before the 
revolution. The mosquetaires had been originally body guards of 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, and the large black crosses painted on 
their cuirasses were no longer according to the spirit of the day, and 
appeared ridiculous. These companies were in general composed of 
young men of ancient families: their composition excited the 
jealousy of the rest of the army, at the same time they were too few 
in number to be any check upon it, and to be of any real service to 
the King. They, however, shewed their zea! in the late events; they 
accompanied the Princes to the frontiers, where they were dismissed, 
much against their will, and, as I have been assured here, much 
against the King’s intentions.” 


Had the King followed the plan here suggested, Buonaparte 
had never returned to Paris. He ought, indeed, to have dis- 
solved the whole military and civil machinery of the country, 
and to have constructed it anew. How could he expect to 
carry on a royal government with revolutionary materials ? 
There was in all this mismanagement, an ignorance of human 
nature, a contempt of experience, and a blindness to events, 
utterly inconceivable. In short, had the government been 
intent on the accomplishment of its own ruin, it could not 
well have acted otherwise. But the most revolting part of 


their policy, if not the most weak, was that which related to 
the emigrants. ‘ 


“* The conduet of the French government with the emigrants, was 
marked with the same faulty irtesolution and timidity. The emi- 
gtants had lost their property from their attachment to the royal 
cause, and the King was bound in justice to indemnify them as much 
as possible, for their losses. For this purpose, two great measures 
offered, either of which might have been adopted. The first was to 
annul all the sales of the emigrant lands, ordering the original pro- 
prietors to pay the actual holders the* real price these had given, with 
a value upon estimation of the improvements they had made, deduc- 
tion made of the profits they had received for demolition of houses, 
sales of wood, &c. The second measure was to confirm the sales, 
on condition the purchasers paid up to the ancient proprietors the 
difference between the real price of their acquisitions, and their real 





*** These lands had been bought when a debased paper money was 
ky circulation, and which fell gradually in value till it lost 99 per 
cent. Independent then of the original low price, as they were paid 
by instalments, it often happened that the price agreed upon when 


the paper money lost, forexample, 50 per cent, was really paid when 
the same paper lost 90 percent.” 
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value. These lands had been generally bought for one-third part of 
what they were worth, and very often the price had been paid with 
the catting of a wood, or the demolition of a mansion-house. Though 
aiany of them had been sold several times, or had been divided 
among heirs, they had always been estimated a third, and often a half 
less than other property, so that in the strictest justice, the holders of 
them of all Kinds (and the greater part were Jacobins that deserved 
no favour) were bonnd to indemnity the ancient proprietors. If the 
French government had possessed sufficient energy, it might have 
adopted one or other of these measures without danger ; it would not 
have augmented the number of its enemies; on the contrary, the 
frankness of such a proceeding would have shown it had no under- 
hand designs ; the grumblings of the Jacobins would soon have 
ceased, and the emigrants would have had no more reason to com- 
plain.* 

*« Since, however, these measures were too vigorous for the French 
ministry, the best policy was to say nothing about the Emigrants, and 
wait the effect of the public opinion upon the purchasers of their 
lands. It was already such, that the holders could neither sell nor 
borrow money on them, and many had begun to make offers of them 
to the ancient owners. In the mean time, the King might have dis- 
tributed succours out of his civil list, to those of the Emigrants who 
hid occasion for immediate relief, and have taken care to employ 
them according to theit rank and talents. In these circumstances the 
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French ministry proposed ‘to the Chambers a law for indemnifying 
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«« * Besides the justice of indemnifying the Emigrants at the 
expence of the purchasers of their property, such 9 measure was dic- 
tated by high political motives, Is it not 3 great incitement to new 
revolutions, to allow the rascals who have driven out of a country the 
greater part of the proprietors, and afterwards taken possession of 
their property, to keep the spoils they have robbed, eyen afler those 
proprietors return, and the legitimate government is re-established ? 

* The law of confiscation is odicus in itself, and should every 
where be abolished ; but France is the only country where it has 
been employed as a financial operation, and 4&t the same time as a 
means of encouraging vice and re ‘yellion. Thousands in that country 
have been deprived of their property, without eyen the pretext of 
having opposed the rebel government, bat merely because they were 
obliged to seek a foreign asylum. There were numbers put on the 
list of Emigrants, and whose property was sold, though they never 
left France. Besides all these, many thousands were guillotined for 
imaginary crimes, and a great peri of their property sold. 

“ Ifthe present war last any time, there is no doubt but Baona- 
parte will confiscate and sell or grant to his adherents the property not 
guly of all those who are now out of France, but of those who 
remain there and have shewed their attachment to the King. Upon 
the principle of never breaking sales effected, would the King, on his 

-return, ng himself obliged to an such sales or grants ?”’ 
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pistols and sabres the day before the King left Paris, The four com- 
panies called red, from the colour of their coats, were in imitation of 
similar ones which had been reformed twenty years before the 
revolution. The mosquetaires had been originally body guards of 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, and the large black crosses painted on 
their cuirasses were no longer according to the spirit of the day, and 
appeared ridiculous. These companies were in general composed of 
young men of ancient families: their composition excited the 
jealousy of the rest of the army, at the same time they were too few 
in number to be any check upon it, and to be of any real service to 
the King. They, however, shewed their zea! in the late events ; they 
accompanied the Princes to the frontiers, where they were dismissed, 
much against their will, and, as I have been assured here, much 
against the King’s intentions.” 


Had the King followed the plan here suggested, Buonaparte 
had never returned to Paris. He ought, indeed, to have dis- 
solved the whole military and civil machinery of the country, 
and to have constructed it anew. How could he expect to 
carry on a royal government with revolutionary materials ? 
There was in all this mismanagement, an ignorance of human 
nature, a contempt of experience, and a blindness to events, 
utterly inconceivable. In short, had the government been 
intent on the accomplishment of its own ruin, it could not 
well have acted otherwise. But the most revolting part of 
their policy, if not the most weak, was that which related to 
the emigrants. : 


«* The conduet of the French government with the emigrants, was 
marked with the same faalty irtesolution and timidity. The emi- 
grants had lost their property from their attachment to the royal 
cause, and the King was bound in justice to indemnify them as much 
as possible, for their losses. For this purpose, two great measures 
offered, either of which might have been adopted. The first was to 
annul all the sales of the emigrant lands, ordering the original pro- 
prietors to pay the actual holders the* real price these had given, with 
a value upon estimation of the improvements they had made, deduc- 
tion made of the profits they had received for demolition of houses, 
sales of wood, &c. The second measure was to confirm the sales, 
on condition the purchasers paid up to the ancient proprietors the 
difference between the real price of their acquisitions, and their real 





«** These lands had been bought when a debased paper money was 
i circulation, and which fell gradually in value till it lost 99 per 
cent. Independent then of the original low price, as they were paid 
by instalments, it often happened that the price agreed upon when 
the paper money lost, forexample, 50 per cent. was really paid when 
the same paper lost 90 percent.” 
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value. These lands had been generally bought for one-third part of 
what they were worth, and very often the price had been paid with 
the cutting of a wood, or the demolition of a mansion-house. Thongh 
aiany of them had been sold several times, or had been divided 
among heirs, they had always been estimated a third, and often a half 
less than other property, so that in the strictest justice, the holders of 
them of all kinds (and the greater part were Jacobins that deserved 
no favour) Were bound to indemnify the ancient proprietors. If the 
French government had possessed suflicient energy, it might have 
adopted one or other of these measures without danger; it would not 
have augmented the number of its enemies; on the contrary, the 
frankness of such a proceeding would have shown it had no under- 
hand designs ; the grumblings of the Jacobins would soon have 
ceased, and the emigrants would have had no more reason to com- 
plain.* 

** Since, however, these measures were too vigorous for the French 
ministry, the best policy was to say nothing about the Emigrants, and 
wait the effect of the public opinion upon the purchasers of their 
lands. It was already such, that the holders could neither sell nor 
_borrow money on them, and many had begun to make offers of them 
to the ancient owners. In the mean time, the King might have dis- 
tributed succours out of his civil list, to those of the Emigrants who 
hid oceasion for immediate relief, and have taken care to employ 
them according to theit rank and talents. In these circumstances the 
French ministry proposed ‘to the Chambers a law for indemnifying 
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«« * Besides the justice of indemaifying the Emigrants at the 
expence of the purchasers of their property, such 8 measure was dic- 
tated by high political motives. Is it not 4 great incitement to new 
revolutions, to allow the rascals who have dr iven out of a count ‘y the 
greater part of the proprietors, and afterwards taken possession of 
their property, to keep the spoils they have robbed, eyen after those 
proprietors return, and the legitimate government is re-established ? 

“ The law of confiscation is odicus in itself, and should every 
where be abolished ; but France is the only country where it has 
been employed as a financial operation, aud ‘4t the same time as a 
means of encouraging vice and re hellion. ‘T'housands in that country 
have been deprived of their property, without eyen the pretext of 
having opposed the rebel government, bat merely because they were 
obliged to seek a foreign asylum. There were numbers put on the 
list of Emigrants, and whose property was sold, though they never 
left France. Besides all these, many thousands were guillotined for 
imaginary crimes, and a great pert of their property sold. 

“If-the present war last any time, there is no doubt but Buona- 
parte will confiscate and sell or grant to his adherents the property not 
only of all those who are now out of France, but of those who 
remain there and have shewed their attachment to the King. Upon 
the principle of never breaking sales effected, would the King, on his 

-return, pong himself obliged to aan such sales or grants ?”’ 
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the Emigrants for the loss of their fortunes with a sum of money, to 
be paid by the public treasury, The indemnity proposed was very 
trifling, and could not be otherwise, when meant as a tax upon the 
whole nation, which paid already very heavy impositions. It could 
not satisfy, in any degree, the Emigrants ; and, at the same time, 
was a kind of bar against their claims upon the holders of their pro- 
perty, whom it rendered immediately more difficult about compro- 
mising. I have been told by some people who pretended to be well- 
informed, that ministry proposed that law, merely to shew their dis- 
positions in favour of the Emigrants, and alarm the purchasers of 
their lands, and supposing it would receive some amendments in the 
upper house, and ‘be sent back to them according to the constitution, 
they meant to have laid it aside. This idea is conformable to the 
torturous policy of some of the ministers. But the royalist members 
of the two Chambers voted for the law, and they were seconded by 
the revolutionary members, many of whom had emigrant property, 
and who thought, with reason, it was advantageousto them. ‘The 
bill then passed, but the execution was deferred to the next year. 
This measure then only served to irritate more and more the Emi- 
grants and the holders of their property ; it displeased the two parties, 
and increased the pretexts for accusing the government of wanting 
resolution and frankness.” 


The author winds up this letter with afew general reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the French government, which are as 
just as most of his other remarks. 


‘€ Timid irresolution was the general defect of the French mi- 
nisters. They floated between old and new principles ; they did not 
feel as they should have done, the situation they were in; they 
wanted the genius necessary to create new institutions suited to new 
circumstances, and had not that vigour of character requisite for 
governing a people who despise mildness, if not accompanied with 
severity. It is however just to observe, that the Royalists and Emi- 
grants had more reason to complain, than the Jacobins and the 
revolutionists, and that the faults the King committed, inasmuch as 
one can attribute to him the faults of his government, injured much 
more his lawful power and authority, than the rights and liberties of 
his peop'e. Even his ministers, however culpable some of them are of 
ignorance and negligence; committed neither individually nor collec- 
tively any of those arbitrary acts which had been so common under al} 
the preceding governments, Upon the whole, one may venturety 
affirm, that during the ten months of the shortreign of Louis XVIII. 
France enjoyed more real liberty than during any similar lapse of time 
since its existence as a nation. I shall add, as an equal truth, that, 
however some of the ministers were blamed, the King personally was 
universally beloved, and when obliged to-leave his capital, nota 


voice was heard against the goodness of bis heart, or the rectitude of 


his intentions. He was so popular, that Buonaparte thought it 
prodent not to speak of his character, and orders were given to all 
the newspapers, to be silent on that subject. No better proof can be 
given of the respect he excited,” 
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The sixth and last of these interesting letters, contains a 
view of the present state of France—that is, of France at the 
period whea the letters were written, which was after the 
return of Buonaparte, and before the battle of Waterloo—and 
some reflections on the Declaration of the Allies. 


All the rascals in France have joined Buonaparte, but his per- 
sonal friends are very few in number. Even inthe army, he is liked 
only by his aides-de-camp, and afew young generals he bas particu- 
larly favoured ; the others are attached to him merely from their love 
of war and plunder, and the respect they have for his military talents. 
As to the Regicides and Jacobins, though they prefer him toa legiti- 
mate prince, ‘and sympathize with the viciousness of his principles, 
they have at bottom a secret aversion for him. They fear his de- 
spotic character, the violence of which they have often experienced. 
Not that they have any real love of liberty, but they have a great 
love of power, and desire a government over which they can hope to 
exercise a considerable influence. This they cannot long expect to 
enjoy under Buonaparte, who would soon put an end to the authority 
he has been obliged to grant them, if he were once out of danger of 
being dethroned by the Allies. lt is a great mistake to imagine that 
the late conspiracy was formed solely for the return of Buonaparte. 
The Regicides and Jacobins, who were at the head of it, had, for 
their first object, to overturn the King's government ; and if Buo- 
naparte had been killed in Elba, or had never been able to leave that 
island, they would still have proceeded in their projects, and probably 
accomplished them. He took advantage of their dispositions, and 
dethroned the King in the same way as _ he had overturned the Direc- 
tory on his return from Egypt, by heading a conspiracy ready formed, 
and which would have broken out at all events. No doubt, no other 
man could have traversed the whole of France without opposition, 
from the ascendancy of his name over the army, and the terror it 
inspired to the peaceable citizens ; Lut had he not arrived, the con- 
spiracy would have taken another turn. A nightly assault on the 
King’s palace, by some regiinents in Paris or in the neighbourhood, 
would probably have been the signal of insurrection for the whole 
army, and a provisionary Jacobin Directory would have succeeded to 
the paternal government of Louis XVIII. The conspirators might 
afterwards have been divided in their projects. Many of the Ja- 
cobins desire a republican form’ of government, because they hope, 
under such a one, to enjoy the principal employments. The old 
Jacobins, however, who have, more experience, and who wish to 
enjoy quietly the fortunes they have acquired, prefer a monarchical 
government, provided the sovereign be not legitimate, and his cha- 
racter such that they may reasonably expect to enjoy a considerable 
share of power under him. Indeed, whoever they chose would natu- 
rally be their tool as well as that of the army. Tbey would prefer a 
Prince of an illustrious family, because they know the power of great 
uames over the French as well as other nations, and a Prince of the 
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Bourbon family, who had no right tothe throne, would suit them 
more than any other, from the dislike the French have for foreigners, 
and their fear of foreign influence, The Duke of Orleans has all 
these qualities ; he has besides the melancholy advantage of having a 
father who voted the death of Louis XVI. and I believe Fouché and 
the greater part of the Regicides and Jacobins of influence, with a 
considerable portion of the army, would willingly offer him the 
throne of France. It was generally believed last winter, that he had 
received secret proposals from them, but that with the honour and 


loyalty one might expect from him, he had disclosed every offer of 
that kind to the King.” 


It was absurd, therefore, to contend, or to suppose, as many 
of our public writers did, that the Allies made war upon Buo- 
naparte alone—had they so done; had they been satisfled with 
his exclusion, they would have displayed the greatest folly, 
and the greatest inattention to the intcrests of their subjects, 
and to their own security! ‘The author, however, was induced 
to believe, from the attachment of the great bulk of the people 
to their legitimate Sovereign, that the King would soon re- 
ascend the throne. Unhappily, his restoration did not proceed 
from the love of his people, but from the swords of his Allies. 
As to the conduct to be pursued, on his second restoration, 
the author thought most justly, and is, no doubt, gratified 
in observing that, in a great measure, it has actually been 
proved. 

‘* He (the King) must then take no half measures ; and dis- 
tributing justice with an equal hand to all classes and all parties, he 
should make himself as much feared by bis enemies as loved by his 
friends. The chiefs of the late conspiracy must be banished for ever, 
and the army disbanded. Clemency is a crtme when used with those 
who, lost toall sense of gratitude or honour, are incorrigible. Such 
men must be for ever deprived of the means of doing harm. There 
is NO Occasion to recommend to the King not to punish more than is 


‘necessary, he must force his character to have even common séverity. 


Let him then modify some of the articles of his charter, and fix the 
sense of those that require explanation; let him conciliate the 
opinions of the present age with those of former times, not by 
balancing them in opposite scales, but by blending them together, and 
forming a mixture of which, the component parts will be no longer 
discernible. Above all, let the measures of government be marked 
with vigour and frankness. He will thus silence all parties, and in ‘a 
few years, France will present the appearance of an united family, of 
which every member will cherish the King as the best of fathers.” 


Most happy shall we be to witness this event: Nothing, 
certainly, can contribute more to the restoration of union and 
order in France, than the conduct of the two Legislative 
Chambers. —- The following is a tribute of justice to the 
Duchess of Angouléme. 
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** Where is to be found heroism superior to that of the Duchess 
of Angouleme ? Her angelic soul, as well as her fortitude in sup- 
porting adversity, were long since known ; but till her late sublime 
conduct at Bourdeaux, one would not have thought it possible to 
unite all the virtues that can adorn a female mind with that active 
courage and energy of character, which would do honour to the 
bravest man, The Duchess of Angouleme is an honour to her sex, 
and to her country ; and the French history, which has recorded the 
exploits of a heroine of Plebian race, can henceforward boast of a 
heroine of royal blood, not more superior to the former in her birth, 
than in all the soft virtues of her sex.” 


An anecdote is here recorded of the Corsican, which would 
prove him to be as great a hypocrite as he is a tyrant, were 
any such proof now requisite. 


‘* Buonaparte, with his present army, is strong enough (o govern 
despotically France,* but he thinks he is not yet enough so to cope 
with all Europe. Had he the 500,000 men of good troops well- 
equipped, which some of his friends in this country are kind enough 
to give him, he would no longer amuse himself with the Field of 
May (Champ de Mai,) and such other political farces. Notwith~ 
standing even the danger he is in, his character is discoverable amidst 
all his crocodile whines. On his first arrival, he kissed over and over 
his good friends, Carnot and Fouché, and swore that, corrected by 
misfortune, he would henceforward conduct himself solely by their 
counsels. He would not even allow the former to call him Sire 
(the French expression for addressing crowned heads,) and with tears 
in his eyes, begged to be treated with the name of o/d comrade !+ 
But since he has increased his army, and thinks himself better seated 
on the throne, he has laid aside these bumble manners, and assumed 
his former haughtiness. In the same way, the new constitution he 
promised, has become only an additional act, which will be never 
played, and if once his army becomes any way formidable, the Field 
of May, which was to flower with so many blessings, will be changed 
for a frozen Field of December. If Buonaparte should be successful 
in this war, the Jacobins, Republicans, &c, would become nothing 
more than what they were fifteen months ago, the vile instruments of 
his despotism. If there were no war, they would be in the same 
situation, and he would go on quietly recruiting his army, till he 
found himself strong enough to conduct his soldiers in /he road to 
glory. So much for the respect. Buonaparte must have for the 
liberty of the French nation, on account of his new friends.” 








ee —— — 


“* The Jacobins, however little power he may leave them, will 
always support him against the Royalists.” 
*‘ + This is an absolute fact. It is a curious circumstance in the 
character of that mountebank emperor, that he can command tears to 
. play a hypocritical part, though he is utterly unacquainted with the 
feelings of pity.” 
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Copious as our extracts have already been from this intelli- 
gent tract, evidently written by one w ho has studied his subject 
well, and has ac quired the necessaty information with respect 
to every part of it, we cannot resist the te mpta ition of quoting 
the concluding passage, the sentiments and opivions in which 
are, as our readers will recollect, in perfect unison with those 
which we have uniformly expresse | on the same topics. 


«* These new friends of Buonaparte have not a greater re spect than 
he has, for the independence of foreign nations, and we should recols 
ject what was the conduct of these philanthropic gentlemen, when they 
were members of the Committee of Public Safety, or of tie Direc 
tory. And here I must make a few remarks on tbat article of the 
late treaty of Vienna, in which the allied powers declare, that what- 
ever may be their desire tosee Louis XVIII. restored to bis throne, 
they do not pretend to have any right to interfere with the internal 
government of France. No doubt, they have no right to force the 
French nation to take for king whatever person they might think fit 
to propose, but they have a right to oblige it, to chuse a goverument 
that can offer a guarantee for the future tranquillity of Europe. How- 
ever advantageous the death or banishment of Buonaparte may be 
for mankind, it should not be the only object of this war, for the 
Jacobins and army, if left to themselves, would afterwards form a 
government as dangerous for Europe as that of Buonaparte. They 
have able leaders, who have given the measure of their talents and of 
their audaciousness. If the Jacobins formed a republic, Europe would 
run as much danger as if Buonaparte remained Emperor. Buona- 
parte is, in general, detested, whereas the words liberty and republic, 
have stilla charm for certain ears in most countries, and whilst one 
setof Jacobins would conduct the French armies, another set would 
fraternise with their brethren abroad, and endeavour to sap the vital 
forces of every state. It is a joke, but a very serious one, to say, that 
the nations of Europe are, in every sense of the word, independent 


.of one another. The independence of each of them must have for 


measure, the general security of them all, and the more a state, from 
its strength and situation, exercises an influence over the other 
members of the European confederacy, the more have these a right to 
watch over its government, and prevent such changes in it, as may 
endanger their safety. The right of independence is in an inverse 
proportion with the force of each state. Upon this principle, France 
is the country in which that right is the weakest. No doubt, every 
little change in the form of its government, does not require the 
sanction of the other powers of Europe, and there must be a fair pro- 
bi diy, thota revolution ip France is of such a nature, as to threaten 
the tranquillity of other states, to give them a right of meddling with 
it. But it is not probability, but the evidence of dear-bought expe- 
rience, Which proves that the government of the French Jacobins, 
as well as that of Buonaparte, is incompatible with the safety of 
Europe ; and therefore neither the one nor the other ought to be 
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allowed toexist. If even the Jacobins, instead of forming a republic 
one and indivisible, offered the throne of France to the Duke of 
Orleans, or any other prince, it is evident, they would still govern 
under the name of their new king, who would be nothing more 
than their tool, and whom they would get rid of, as soon as he ven- 
tured to oppose their views. The allies have, then, a right to protest 
against such an election. The French nation is now oppressed by an 
atrocious faction, at the head of which is Buonaparte ; and the Allies, 
for their own safety, must deliver it from one and the other. They 
are bound by every motive of justice, honour, and interest, not to 
lay down their arms till they have destroyed the power of the Jaco- 
bins and of the French army, in such a manner, that the quiet and 
honest part of the nation, which forms the great majority of it, 
can manifest freely its sentiments. This majority will recal, unani- 
mously, their legitimate sovereign, and the Allies will thus replace 
Louis XVIII. on his throne, without forcing him, in any respect, on 
the French nation. The Allies might even do more ; they might 
request the King of France to forma new army, and take ‘such pre- 
cautions against the principal Jacobins, and the heads of the late 
conspiracy, as are necessary for securing the future peace of France 
and of Europe. France is too powerful a country to be left in the 
hands of a corps of janizaries, ten times more dangerous to their 
neighbours, than ever were the ] janizaries of the Turkish empire. No 
doubt, another kind of precaution might be taken for a few years, 
the possession, by the Allies, of some of the French frontier towns. 
But such a measure would irritate the feelings of the whole French 
nation, and would deprive the King of enjoying any satisfaction from 
his re-establishment. On the whole, policy, as wellas generosity, 
engages the Allies to observe the Treaty of Paris in every article. If by 
their declarations and conduct, at the beginning of the war, they shew 
frankness and magnanimity, they will be seconded by the immense 
majority of the population of France, and the war will be terminated 
in afew months. But, when they re-enter Paris, they must confine 
their magnanimity to the King and the honest part of the French 
nation, and allow justice to be exercised against those who deserve 
punishment.” 
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A Journey through Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey, 
and Europe, and Asia, to Constantinople, weet ie the years 
i809 and 1810. By J. C. Hobhouse. Sccond Edition. 
4to. Two Volumes. Pp. 1176. 51. 5s. Cawthorn. 


Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, &c. 
during the years 1812 and 1813. By Henry Holland, M. D. 
FR. S., &ce. 4dto. Pp. 563. 31. 3s. Longman and Co. 
1815. 


Ir is seldom, in the course of our critical labours, that we 
have encountered two travellers, in the same countries, so 
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intelligent and so instructive, as those, whose productions are 
now lying before us. Scholars and geritlemen, they are both 
eminently qualified at once to relish the beauties of those 
interesting scenes of classical antiquity (if we may be allowed 
so to apply the epithet), which they mentally explored in the 
days of their youth ; and to convey to their readers an adequate 
and animated description of the same. These are advantages 
rarely combined in the persons of modern travellers, and, 
therefore, when met with, they ought to be hailed as orna- 
ments to their native land, and to receive due honour, and 
appropriate encouragement. If our readers should feel, from 
the perusal of our account of these travels, but a small portion 
of the pleasure which we have derived from the travels them- 
selves, they will certainly not think their time ill-spent. In 
the present article, however, we shall confine our attention 
to Dr. Holland’s visit to the Ionian Isles, which Mr. Hobhouse 


saw only at a distance, but which, from the sovereignty of 


them having been. assigned, by the late treaty to the British 
crown, are rendered objects of peculiar interest to English- 
men. | 

Dr. Holland left England in the spring of the year 1812, 
and after passing a few months in visiting our military hos- 
pitals in the peninsula, embarked at Lisbon for Gibraltar, of 
the scenery of which he thus speaks. 


‘ The scenery of the straits of Gibraltar has scarcely had sufh- 
cient justice done it in description. Europe and Africa vie with eash 
ether, in the magnificence of the boundary they give to this extraor- 
dinary passage from an ocean to inland seas. The effect of natural 
grandeur is aided by various impressions, which accompany the 
voyager in his progress between their shores. ‘They are viewed as 
the entrance to the scene of ancient empire, and as a barrier, at the 


‘game time,. which stopped the progress of ancient power. The 


changes of men and nations are suggested in rapid succession to the 
mind, as vessels are seen urging their way through this channel, 
which come from the people of a new world ; from islands and 
Continents scarcely known, even to the imagination of antiquity. 
Every point on the surrounding shores gives the note of some event, 
which is consecrated to history ; and tue names of St. Vincent, 
Trafalgar, Algeziras, and Gibralsar, are emong those which our own 
annals will convey to succeeding times. 


These remarks bespeak the truly philosophic traveller, who 
knows how to observe and to apply. At Gibraltar Dr. H. 
embarked for Sicily, and, on his way, stopped two days at the 
Island of Sardinia, which he truly considers as almost a terra 
incognita to the rest of Europe. It is this cansideration 
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alone which induces us to extract the following brief descrip- 
tion of it, from one of the author’s notes. 


‘© Sardinia is divided into three provinces :—the Capo de Sassari, 
in the north; the Lugo d’Oro, traversing the middle of the island; 
and the Capo de Cagliari, forming its southern portion. ‘The first of 
these is mountainous throughout the greater part of its extent; and 
Ginargentino, though not yet measured, is considered one of the 
highest points in the island. The volcanic country is chiefly at the 
north-west angle of Sardinia; and Orsino, and other villages near 
Sassari, are said to be entirely built of pumice rock. The Chevalier 
Prunner, of the museum at Cagliari, has written a memoir on the 
extinct volcanoes of the island, and speaks of seventy two craters ; 
but whether he is accurate in distinguishing them, I am unable to 
say. The general fact, however, is interesting, as it extends the 
great volcanic area of the South of Europe, which comprises in its 
circuit, Etna, Vesuvius, Sardinia, Pentelaria, and the never-ceasing 
fires of the Lipari Isles. 

‘* The Lugo d'Oro is also very mountainous ; silver and lead ores 
have been found here, it is said, in considerable quantity. I saw an 
analysis of ope silver ore, which gave 70 per cent. of the metal; 
but this was probably a select specimen. ‘The King of Sardinia was 
lately led to believe, partly, perhaps, from the name of this district, 
that he had gold mines in his island territory ; but analysis has puta 
dead blank opposite the word, in the specimens brought for examina- 
tion. The Cavaliere St. Reale, who conducted these analyses, is a 
man of much science and observation. 

** ‘The Capo de Cagliari, though for the most part very mountain- 
ous, yet contains extensive plains, stretching between Cagliari and 
Oristano. A considerable part of this district appears to be of pri- 
mitive formation. The mountain of Argentu, about forty miles to 
the north of Cagliari, is, perhaps, the loftiest in the island ; and, as it 
is said to have snow upon it all the year, may be from six to seven 
thousand feet in height, 

‘* The pitch coal, of which I saw specimens, is said to occur in 
the centre of the isle ; but not in large quantity. Among the other 
Sardinian specimens in the Museum, (the collection of which, how- 
ever, was extremely defective,) I found varieties of granite, sienite, 
primitive slate, marble, limestone with shells, bituminous wood, lead, 
copper, and silver, ores, arsenical pyrites, with very fine amethysts, 
opals, schoris, &c. 

‘* The present population of Sardinia is about 450,000: in 1750 
it did not exceed 360,000; but it is still capable of great increase. 
The island was once spoken of as one of the granaries of Rome, 
(Cic. pro leg. Manil,) now the Sardinia ferax can scarcely provide 
subsistence for its own population. Cagliari, the capital, splendid in 
its situation, ill-built, and comfortless within, contains 25,000 people. 
The university is frequented by about 500 students, and has a library 
of 18,000 volumes. Sapari, the second city of the island, has a po- 
pulation of 15,800. 
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«« It is worthy of remark, that more than half the land in Sardinia 
belongs to Spanish proprietors ; having been continued to them under 
the treaty by which Spain resigned the island. The country contains 
about gOOO square miles, of which 5,200 are thus appropriated, with 
a population of 220,000 souls. The Marquis of Benevente alone is 
said to possess a district of more than 600 square miles. 

‘* A voluminous work, entitled ‘ Rifiorimento de Sardegno, was 
published in 1776, by F. Gemellis, a Professor in the College of 
Sassari; it contains much information respecting the interior state 
of the island.” 


The King, we should think, must exult not a little in the 
exchange of Cagliari for Turin; but it is really a pity that 
an island, containing nearly half a million of inhabitants, and 
highly susceptible of great improvement, should remain in its 
present state of deterioration. A very different scene, and de- 
fects of a very different kind, attracted our travelle*’s notice 
on his arrival at Palermo. 


«¢ The splendid and luxurious capital of the island, (of Sicily ;) a 
city almost unequalled in the beauty of its situation, but peopled by 
a nobility degraded in morals, and by inferior classes, who participate 
in the corruption, and exhibit all the vices, of an oppressed and ser- 
vile nation, The accounts given by modern travellers of the present 
state of Sicily are not greatly exaggerated. No where is the contrast 
between Nature and Man so strongly marked ; nowhere is the pic- 
ture more striking of the effects of a bad provincial government upon 
the condition and habits of a people. At this time the ministry, of 
which the Prince Belmonte was a principal member, were making 
endeavours to give to the country a new constitution, framed on the 
English model. The attempt for 2 time gained upon the popular 
feeling ; but obstacles crowded round on every side to obstruct its 
progress. The pernicious influence still exerted by the Queen ; the 
vicious intrigues of the Aristocracy ; the conjoint resolution of the 


‘ nobles and clergy not to suffer encroachments on their privileges ; and 


the feebleness of the Chamber of Commons ;—all correspond to im- 
pede reform, and perpetuate abuse. Melancholy as is this fact, yet 
it must be allowed, that there were not in Sicily, at this time, a suf- 
ficient number of incorrupt men to fill the offices under the new 
constitution ; nor was the state of education such as to hold out more 
than a remote prospect of improvement. Talents and quickness are 
far from wanting to the Sicilians; but these have hitherto been nur- 
tured under slavery, aud rarely devoted but to the purposes of 
corruption. I am willing to believe, however, that this agitation of 
reform may eventually hasten its progress, whatever be the future 
political fortune of this island.” 


The Queen of Naples, we know, after this period, left Si- 
cily in disgust, and repaired to Germany, where, ina short 
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time, she terminated her life and reign. Some progress was 
afte rwards made in the work of Political Reform; but nothing 
effective, we believe, was done, nor, we appjehend, could be 
done. It was not the want of education alone that rendered 
the Commons contemptible in the eyes of the nation, and use- 
less for all purposes of good. The unequal distribution of 
property, and the comparative poverty of the commonalty, 
must have produced, to a certain extent, the same effect as 
the want of education, which was the necessary consequence 
of that poverty. There was no connecting link between the 
higher and the lower classes of society; no community of 
feeling ; no identity of interests; hence ‘the different portions 
of the nation were as so many distinet people, having nothing 
in common but their language, actuated by different motives, 
and seeking for opposite ends. ‘The attempt to mould this 
discordant mass, on a sudden, into one body politic; to amal- 
gamate these heterogeneous materials in the crucible of re- 
form; was, however laudable in intention, impracticable in 
execution. Nothing, indeed, could exceed the weakness of 
endeavouring to give to a people so composed, or rather so 
decomposed, a British Constitution, depending for its stability 
and effect, not less on the unity of its component parts, than 
on the simultaneous feeling, and general approbation, of the 
community, There exists not, in Sicily, one material, one 
constituent particle, of which any thing in the shape of a Bri- 
tish Constitution could be formed. Were the commonalty, 
then, better educated, were the aristocracy less immoral and 
less corrupt, still there would be found insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the establishment of a constitution, which, admi- 
rably adapted as it is to its native soul, is wholly unsuited to the 
genius, habits, manners, and dispositions, of the Sicilians. 
While, therefore, we do justice to the motives of those bene- 
volent persons who conceived the commendable notion of 
meliorating the political situation of the Sicilians, we cannot 
but smile at their Quixotism, in thinking, and in acting upon 
the thought, that the British Constitution would answer that 
benign purpose, as being suited to every climate and people 
under the sun! Independently of the obstacles which we 
have noticed, another, surely, might have stricken so intelli- 
gent an observ er as Dr. Holland, which, of itself, would have 
opposed an effective barrier to the scheme of reformation pro- 
posed. We advert to the numbers, the privileges, and the 
prejudices, of the popish clergy in the island. He may rest 
assured, that wherever such a clergy exists, indepen- 
dently of all other untoward circumstances, nothing like a 
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a 
free constitution can ever be introduced, without, at least, a 
dreadful convulsion, that would endanger the whole body po- 
litic, the throne,'and the altar. 

After visiting Etna, our traveller embarked, on the 14th of 
October, at Messina, on board a cutter employed to convey the 
mail from Sicily to the Ionian Isles. On the fourth day after 
his departure, he entered the channel between two of these 
isles, Zante and Cephalonia, and just caught a distant view of 
the classic shores of ancient Greece. On such an occasion, 
no ordinary degree of enthusiasm might be expected in the 
breast of a scholar. 

‘€ Io front,” says our author, ‘ of the view, and forming a great 
semicircle to the eye, appeared the sacred shores of the ancient 
Greece, upon which we now gazed for the first time. The outline 
of this coast, though yet far distant, shewed us distinctly the opening 
of the Gulph of Corinth, to the Ionian sea ; soon, indeed, closed 
in by the mountains of Achaia and Acarnania, which form its boun- 
dary ; yet not refusing tothe fancy all that lies beyond of scenery, 
consecrated by the history of past ages. From this intermediate 
point the view extended northwards, even to the hills of Albania, 
the ancient Epirus ; and southward was carried far along the shores 
of the Peloponnessus, level and fertile towards the sea, where they 
form the region of Elis, but rising behind into lofty groupes of 
mountains, yet more celebrated as a part of the ancient Arcadia.” 


Dr. Holland soon after landed at Zante, the most fertile, 
though not the most extensive, of the Ionian Isles. 


‘The circumference of Zante is nearly sixty miles ; and in size, as 
well as population, it ranks next to Corfu and Cephalonia, among the 
Jonian Isles. The greatest part of the Island is formed by an exten- 
sive p'ain, which stretches from the northern to the southern coast, 
with a breadth of six or eight miles, bounded on the west by a 
parallel range of hills, which form the coast on this side: to the east 
by Monte Skopo, and the eminences surrounding the city of Zante, 
Two bays break into the general circular outline of the coast ; one 
on which stands the city; the other on the southern side of the 
isle; each affording an anchorage for ships. The channel between 
Zante and the Morea is so much narrowed by the projecting point of 
Chiarenza on the continent, that in one place it does not exceed 
twelve miles; and with the relative situation of Cephalonia to the 


‘ north, the island is thus shelteted on two sides from the open sea. 


‘¢ The number of inhabitants in the isle, amounts to about 40,000 ; 
of whom, it is believed, that 16,000 or 18,000, reside in the city. 


The great plain of Zante, in the abundant provision it affords for 


an export commerce, forms the principal support of this population, 
and a source of considerable wealth to the island, Looking down from 
this plain, from any of the surrounding eminences, it has the aspect 
of one continued vineyard, with a few intervals only of land occupied in 
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tillage or pasture. There is an air of luxuriant fertility and richness 
in the landscape, the effect of which is increased by the neatness em- 
ployed in the distribution and culture of its surface. Numerous 
villages and country-houses are scattered over the plain, surrounded 


by gardens, 
The sides of 


or by groves of olive, orange, and other fruit-trees, 
the hills which form its boundary, present every where 


this mingled scenery of wood and cultivation, particularly on the 


declivity of 


Monte Skopo, and the eminences adjoining the city, 


where the groves are of greater extent, and broken by many deep 
valleys, which afford an infinite variety of surface. ‘The range of 
hills on the western side of the island is more uniform in its outline, 
with an elevation varying from 1,000 to 1,300 feet above the sea, 


Their slope 


into the plain is likewise extremely beautiful : and the 


limit they give, is one that harmonizes we)] with the other parts of 


the scenery. 


On the whole, it is probable that there are few spots in 


the world possessing a more entire and finished beauty, than the little 
island of Zante. 


The environs of the city, which command a distant view of 
Greece, are represented as eminently beautiful and interesting. 
There is no other town than Zante in the whole island; but 
all the vineyards, and the slopes of hills, are interspersed 
with cottages and villas, which add much to the beauty of the 
scene. ‘The only inconvenience which can balance the 
numerous advantages of this agreeable residence, is found in 
the great frequency of earthquakes, which it is difficult to 


account or, 


destructive. 


and which do not, fortunately, appear to be very 


‘¢ Tt is not a rare occurrence to have two or three in the month, 
and I am informed, that in the summer of 1811, for thirty or forty 
successive days, it was usnal to experience several shocks each day. 
The occasional violence of these earthquakes, is testified by the 
breaches in the Castle walls, and by cracks ia different buildings 


in the city. 


Their sphere seems to be very limited, séldom extending 


beyond the isles in the vicinity, and some parts of the neighbouring 
continent; and, occasionaliy, as it appears, still more entirely con- 
fined to this island. From the information I wosable to collect here, 
the motion, or sense of motion in these earthquake, is described to 
be more frequently that of undulation than (that) of vibration or 


concussion ; 


a mode of action which itis dificult to reconcile with 


any of the common agencies of physical force by impulse. It was 
further stated to me at Zante, and the statement is confirmed by the 
history of earthquakes elsewhere, that their occusrence is usually 


preceded by 
heaviness or 


a peculiar state of the air; which some describe as a 
oppressiveness ; and this, as it appears, independently 


of the season of the year. Another remarkable fact is, that they 
are generally followed by rain, a statement which [ received on 


good authority, as well at Zante as at Santa Maura, and on the con- 
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tinent of Albania.* It is not easy to account for such circumstances 
with the idea of a single local action : and, were [ to venturé an opinion 
on the subject, I should think it much more probable that earth- 
quakes are an electrical phenomenon ; the effect of electrical move- 
ment and distribution, rather than the result of any direct che- 
mical agency, as seems to have been generally surmised. That great 
electrical inequalities and changes do occur in the body of the earth 
is rendered by analogy very probable, and a reference to such changes 
will best explain the occasional extent of earthquakes, their more 
frequent occurrence in warm climates, the nature of the motion, 
2nd the atmospherical phenomena which precede and follow them. 
Fewer lights have yet been thrown on this subject than might per- 
haps have been expected from the general progress of science. 


Very little indeed is known on this subject; nor do we ex- 
pect that much additional light will be thrown upon it. The 
author’s conjecture is as probable as the surmises of others ; 
but after all we can have nothing but conjectures and surmises. 
The chief article of exportation at Zante is currants, the 
annual growth of which is from seven to eight millions of 
pounds, far the greater part of which comes to England. 
The pure cost of them is from fourteen to eighteen shillings 
the hundred weight. About thirty thousand barrels of oil, 
and about four thousand barrels of wine are also annually 
exported from Zante. 


‘ The imports into Zante are small in colonial and manufactured 
articles, which, until lately, were chiefly supplied from Venice and 
other Italian ports; but now in a great measure through Malta. 


The principal article of import, however, is corn; the supply of 


which from the island itself, it not nearly adequate to its consump- 
tion I have heard it estimated, that about a third of the corn con- 
sumed was grown in the isle; another third by the labours of the 
Zantiotes, who go over to the Morea to assist in the tillage and har- 
vest; and the remaining third purchased with money from the same 
quarter. The vicinity of the Morea to Zante is further important, 
as affording a regular supply of cattle, poultry, and other articles for 
the consumption of the island. It may be noticed that no English 
house is yet settled here, nor in any other of the Lonian Isles. Were 
such an establishment to be made, I should think it probable that 
the consumption of British goods might be increased by the more 
regular and various supply. 


The author «gives a very unfavourable account of the 
character of the people ef Zante, who, in their manners and 
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‘“* * I did not learn that the earthquakes here shew any particular 
connection with the eceurrence of the Sirocco wind.” 
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habits, are something between Greeks and Venetians. And 
he ascribes all the defects in the national character to the 
vicious system of government adopted by the Venetians 
to whom Zante was long subject. An insular aristocracy 
was established, which was vicious and corrupt in all its parts ; 
and, from its contagion, the people, to a certain extent, 
became infected with the same bad qualities and propensities. 

‘‘ In some respects the condition of Zante and the neighbouring 
isles has certainly been improved since the Euglish occupied them. 
The factious, if not extinguished, are at least held in restraint; as- 
sassinations are now rare, and the laws are executed with greater 
fidelity. ‘The state of society, however, is still on a low footing 
among the people. In the city of Zante, the largest in the Isles, 
there are few families, who, from their habits or cultivation, are 
disposed to the better forms of social infercourse, or are capable of 
adopting them. ‘The nobility of the Isle, chiefly counts of Venetian 
creation, though not inferior to those of the principal towns in Sicily, 
yet in general are men of little refinement; aad in their modes of lite 
scarcely equal to the middle classes of |: nglish society. It is common, 
indeed, to send their sons to Italy to reside and study there; but 
these young mew, returning home, find no worthy object to engage 
their talents, or render their attainments useful, and soon relapse into 
the common routine of a Zantiote life. 

‘© Female society scarcely can be said to exist here. The ancient 
habits of the country still confine the women in great measure to 
their own houses, and equaliy limit their education to the most 
trifling and common-place attainments. There are, doubtless, some 
exceptions to this character, but it is accurate as respects the general 
population of the island. After all, it may be admitted, that this 
state of society is not much below that of Sicily, or even ‘of greater 
communities in the South of Europe, where there are fewer circuin- 
stances to explain or excuse it, than in the small provincial population 
of the seven isles. 


Their religion is that of the Greek church, which has not 
been, in the smallest degree, altered by their subjection to the 
Venetians,—there is, indeed, a marked want of cordiality 
between the Gte eks, and the followers of the Church of Rome. 


There are few public amusements of any kind in Zante. At 
the time I was there, the question was agitated, whether an Opera 
might not safely be admitted into the city ; and I heard various 
Opinions on this subject among the principal inhabitants. The pre- 
vailing sentiment appeared adverse to it ; and even many of those 
who di id not object on the score of religion and morals, yet spoke of 
the evil of ch: anging the ancient habits of the people ; and especially 
of the female part of the community. The English garrison of the 
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Island occasionally gave balls and other entertainments, which, 
however, afe only very partially frequented by the natives.” 


We should hope, now that the Seven Islands have become 
subject to our Sovereign, that a more frequent and close inter- 
course will be maintained between the two countries ; that 
English houses will be established at Zante and Cephalonia, 
and that an interchange of civility and good offices, will pro- 
duce consequences beneficial to society. The language 
spoken in these Islands, is a dialect of the Romaic, much cor- 
rupted by an admixture of the Italian. 


** While the Islands continued under British Government, con- 
siderable, perhaps too great, deference was paid to their ancient 
institutions. The Vevetian Laws were maintained, and their execution 
committed, in each Isle, to four of the principal inhabitants, with a 
president, er Capo del Governo, which office was always filled by 
the chief military officer in the Island. Corfu being possessed by 
the French, the seat of the general government, civil and military, 
was established at Zante ; and hither were brought all appeals from 
the other Isles, with a further reference to our authorities in Sicily, 
to which the command was still subordinate. Atthe time I was in 
the Ionian Isles, Major-General Airey held this command, and so 
fulfilled its duties, as to merit and obtain the attachment of the popu- 
lation committed to his charge : he was succeeded, in the Spring of 
1813, by General Campbell, who has remained in the Islands since 
this period. 

** The English Government, short as was its duration, has certainly 
been beneficial to the welfare of the Isles ; their commerce has 
experienced some increase ; and the revenues, which were formerly 
abused to party purposes, have, during this time, been devoted to the 
internal improvement of the country, the repair of the fortifications, 
and the construction or improvement of roads, The police of the 
towns, in the different Isles, has also been amended; assassinations, 
as I have before-mentioned, rendered very uncommon ;* and the 
influence of factious parties much repressed. These evils may again 
occur; but it is something to have shewn the possibility and ad- 
vantage of their removal. It might, perhaps, have been well, while 
retaining authority in the Isles, had we done more in establishing a 
college here, for the general education both of the insular and con- 
tinental Greeks. Such an institution, the larger the scale of which the 
better, would have been honourable to ourselves, eminently useful to 
the Greeks, and of very beneficial influence to all our future relations 
with this people. The idea, however, has not been wholly neglected ; 
a young Greek, who resided some years in London, and was well 
known under the name of Plato, having been sent out-by Govern- 
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‘© * Under the old Government, scarcely a day passed at Zante, 
without an assassination,” 
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ment, some time sivce, for the purpose of establishing a school in 
Zante. It may be apprehended, however, that the scale of their 
design is too small to answer all the purposes that might be effected 
in this valuable object.” 


Since Great Britain has acquired the sovereignty of the 
Islands, and stands pledged, as it were, to supply them with a 
wholesome constitution, all these suggestions become objects 
of importance, and are entitled to the serious atténtion of 
Government. ‘These modern Greeks are an interesting people, 
of quick capacities, and eager for instruction, where the means 
of obtaining it are supplied. They may, therefore, be turned 
to great advantage, by wise and salutary regulations. A 
Greek newspaper has already been established, under English 
protection, at Zante; and another was established by the 
French in Corfu. These papers may be rendered the channels 
of much useful information, and we sincerely hope that govern- 
ment will give them every possible encouragement. They 
ought to be taken in by every school in the kingdom. 


‘© The British garrison at Zante,” observes an intelligent traveller, 
‘when I was there, consisted of a'few companies of the 35th regiment, 
companies of the Corsican rangers, and Calabresecorps, and the Greek 
Light Infantry. The 35th had remained in the Islands since they 
were taken from the French; a fine regiment, and one that, from its 
long continuance in the Mediterranean, had acquired much adaptation 
to the manners of the South of Europe. Most of the children of the sol- 
diers spoke italian fluently, and many of the younger ones, the Greek 
dialect of the Zantiotes. The situation of this regiment in Zante was 
easy, and even luxurious ; the climate fine ; provisions, wine, fruit, &c, 
extremely cheap ; and much good-wili existing between the soldiers 
and the natives. Their only extra service was the easy one of bearing 
a part in the religioys processions of the Greek church. Besides the 
band of the regiment, two files of English soldiers might generally be 
seen with these processions ; each man carrying in bis band a lighted 
taper, and fulfilling their parts with propriety, and decency of manner. 
The contrast was striking in such cases between the open and full 
countenance of the Englishmen, and the more contracted, darker, and 
broader, visages of the Greek religious functionaries. The officers of 
the regiment partook in the same comforts as the men, complaining 
chiefly of the want of promotion, which was a consequence of their 
easy and unvarying life. They had not, however, much intimate so- 
ciety with the native families of Zante; the difference of manners 
precluding in a great degree any other intercourse thap that cf eenera! 
civility.” 


From Zante, Dr. H. went to the neighbouring [sland of Ce- 
phalonia, which is the largest of all the Ionian isles. ‘The dis- 
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tance from Zante to Argostoli, the capital of Cephalonia, is 
only thirty miles. The governor of the island was Major du 
Bosset, a Swiss officer, in the British service. This gentle- 
man had paid the greatest possible attention to the internal im- 
provement of the island, and in the accomplishment of that 
object it is dificult to say whether his ability or his active zeal 
was most prominent, Our traveller's description of the island 
itself, and of the improvements made in it, by the Governor, are 
highly interesting. 


*‘ Cephalonia is about a hundred miles in circumference, The 
most striking feature in the general aspect of the Island is the great 
ridge called the black mountain, and the height of which I should 
judge, from the distance at which it is seen, to be little less than four 
thousand feet. It is the mount Aénos of antiquity, mentioned by Stra- 
bo, as the loftiest point in the Isles, aud on its summit once stood an 
altar dedicated to Jupiter A®nesius. 1 was assured in Cephalonia that 
some of the stones of this altar are yet to be found there, and, together 
with them, the bones of animals which are supposed to have been the 
victims sacrificed on the spot. ‘The name of the black mountain was 
obtained from the large pine forests which once covered its acclivities ; 
but during the disturbed state of the Islands fifteen years ago, these 
forests, as it is said, were wantonly set on fire, and in great part de- 
stroyed ; so that now the appearance of the mountain entirely contra- 
dicts itsname. ‘This is especially the case on its southern side ; where 
the precipitous point, which rises by a single majestic elevation, from 
the base to the summit, is broken by numerous deep gullies, displaying 
the white limestone rock of which the mountain is composed. The other 
hills, which stretch across the centre of the isle, and occupy the great- 
er part of the extent, are all connected inthe same group with the 
black mountain. On a conical insulated hill to the south of this 
mountain, and five miles trom Argostoli, stands the castle of St. 
George, of Venetian origin, and the strongest fortified point in the 
island ; it was at this time garrisoned by three hundred Greek troops 
in our pay, forming the body called the Fonian Greek intantry. The 
town of St. George is seated on the declivity of the hill, below the 
Castle.” 


This island, in its present state, contains from 55,000 to 
60,000 inhabitants. ‘The most populous portion of it is that 
near the gulph of Argostoli; there is, also, a considerable 
population in that part which is opposed to Ithaca, and in 
which stood the ancient city of Samos. Cephalonia is more 
extensive, but less fertile, than Zante. Its principal articles 
of export are currants, wine, and oil; the annual produce of 
the first being estimated at from five to six millions of 
pounds. ‘The export of oil is larger in proportion; and a 
considerable number of goats and sheep are fed on the moun- 
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tains. The Governor, Major du Bosset, has rendered an 
invaluable service to the inhabitants, by erecting a stone cause- 
way, more than seven hundred yards in length, across an 
arm of the sea, which separated the country from the capital, 
Argostoli, the approach to which was by a very circuitous 
road. There are few objects, indeed, of greater importance 
to a country, than the establishment of easy and good roads, 
without which that internal intercourse of the inhabitants, so 
essential to public prosperity, cannot be maintained. And there 
seems to be nothing to which this intelligent oflicer has paid 
greater attention. 


«© The roads in Cephalonia were formerly very bad: most of them 
little better than rygged mountain paths. The same active spirit in 
Major du Bosset has Jed him to employ a certain part of the labour 
and revenue of the island in the construction of new roads ; and 
this measure has been carried into effect with singular promptitude 
and success. ‘The rocky nature of the surface has given facility to 
the work, by providing a firm substratum, of an excellent material. 
The peasants, by degrees, became sensible to the advantage of these 
improvements ; and, in several instances, came forward to volunteer 
their labours, and to solicit an extension of the roads to other dis- 
tricts of country. These works, therefore, have drawn less upon 
the revenue of the island, than might be expected from their scale 
and completeness. The road, beginning from the new causeway 
at Argostoli, and traversing the mountains in the centre of the isle, 
to the opposite coast, near Samos, is the greatest undertaking of the 
kind. It had been executed, when I was in Cephalonia, so far as 
to be every where perfectly passable for a carriage ; and the journey 
from Argostoli to this coast, which formerly required eight or ten 
hours, might now be performed in little more than half the time, 
The road carried along the populons district of the southern coast, 
might almost be compared with those of England, and is greatly 
superior to any 1 have seen in Portugal or Sicily.” 


We sincerely hope, that a governor, who has exerted him- 
self so active ly and so successfully, in improving the internal 
condition of the island, and in promoting the welfare and 
comforts of the inhabitants, will be continued in his govern- 
ment, and be provided with means to‘complete and to ex- 
tend his wise and beneficent plans. 


** Major du Bosset has further been industrious in exploring the 
antiquities of Cephalonia, and has succeeded in bringing to light 
many curious facts on this subject. In ancient times, the island 
contained four principal cities, Samos, Pali, (which the last Philip 
of Macedon unsuccessfully besieged (see Polybius lib. v.), Krani, 
and Pronos. The site of Samos, a place often mentioned by Homer, 
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and pertaining to the kingdom of Ulysses, exhibits still very extensive 
walls ; and excavations among its ruins have afforded various speci- 
mens of ancient ornaments, medals, vases, and fragments of statues. 
The city of Krani stood on an eminence at the upper end of the 
guiph of Argostoli; and its walls may yet be traced nearly in the 
whole circumference, which, from the observations I made, I con- 
ceive to be almost two miles. On the north-east side, where they 
follow the summit of a steep ascent, they are built with the greatest 
regularity, and shew the remains of a gateway, and several towers. 
The structure is that usually called Cyclopian, and which was em- 
ployed in the earliest times of Greece ; vast oblong blocks of stone 
set upon each other, and nicely fitted together without cement. In 
a road which leads from the eminences of Krani to the plain, at the 
head of the guiph, I observed the deep traces of wheel-carriages 
worn in the rock, like those near to the Latomies*at Syracuse. In 
a cliff, which bounds the same road, is an excavation, probably 
intended as a sepulchre, and surmounted by a Greek inscription on 
the rock, now legible only in a few of its letters: other vestiges of 
the ancient population occur in this vicinity. Between the Castle of 
St. George, and the village of Metaxata, five miles from Argostoli, 
there are large catacombs, nine or ten of which have lately been 
opened, so as to display the curious excavations of tombs in the 
loose calcareous rock, which occurs at this place. Some of the 
caverns are distinct, others connected together, There is likewise 
much variety inthe number and arrangement of the tombs in each ; 
some containing only six, others as many as sixteen, regularly dis- 
posed. Major du Bosset has a considerable collection of sepulchral 
urns, inscriptions, &c. found as well in these catacombs as in other 
parts of Cephalonia. This gentleman has also explored the remains 
of Pronos, and ascertained various facts regarding an ancient temple, 
which siood on the eastern coast of the island, near to the sea, 
and which, until this time, had never been examined. An account 
of this observation was published in the Zante Ephemeris, an extract 
of (from) which I have given in the Appendix. The coins of all 
the four cities of Cephalonia are well kuown, and may be found 
in various cabinets of medals.’ * 


These details are curious and interesting, not only to the 
antiquary, but to the classical scholar, who delights in the 
contemplation of objects with which he was familiarized in 
his school-boy days. 

The inhabitants of Cephalonia are stated to be more active, 
intellivent, and enterprizing, than the Zautiotes. Such young 
men of the Island, as have the means of obtaining a foreign 
education, are sent to Italy to study Law or Physic, but chiefly 
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‘* * Petrus Maurocenus, a Venetian Senator, published, in the 
seventeenth century, an account of the antiquities of Cephalonia.” 
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to the latter ;—Cephalonia supplying more Physicians than any 
other country of the same population. When these youths 
have completed their studies, they seldom return home, but 
seek for employment, either in [taly or in different parts of the 


Levant. 


“* There is” observes our author ‘a similarity among all these 
islanders, in whatsoever situation they are found, which cannot fail 
to strike the attention of the traveller, They are generally quick and 
ingenious in their conceptions ; adroit, as well as active, in their affairs, 
in their manner bustling, loquacious and verbose ; and with a temper 
disposed to litigation and intrigue. When you t talk to a Cephaloniote, 
you find him argumentative, yet insinuating, dealing much in moral 
truisms, which, though given with form and gravity, obviously 
mean very little from the mind. As a natural effect of their charac- 
ter, petty feuds are very common in the island, and an ample provision 
is made at home for most of the young lawyers who come fiom the 
Italian schools. In Cephalonia, as in Zante, the corrupt feebleness of 
the Venetian government allowed the formation of parties, which usu- 
ally had their origin in personal broils, and were prosecuted, therefore, 
with extreme asperity, and with manifest ill effect on the condition of 
the people. The petty aristocracy of Cephaloniote counts, who are 
the chief proprietors in the island, were also the principal agents in 
these feuds. Most of these men have been educated in Italy ; but 
coming home without profession or employment, their trifling rank 
becomes hurtful to their future character, and they waste in the form 
of intrigue that active talent which is habitual to the natives of the 
island. This party spirit inthe higher classes, and the evils it entailed 
upon their dependants, have been checked by the English Government 
in Cephalonia ; but it may be feared that the influence will be one of 
short duration only.” 


This fear was well founded, when the fate of the island was 
doubtful, but now that it is subjected to British sovereignty it 
may reasonably be hoped, that the beutgnenat and salutary 
check thus imposed by the British governmeat will have a per- 
manent influence. With the drawbacks here state d, the society Is 
said to be good. Dr. Holland was introduced tu the three learned 
professions, but gives a decided preference to the wembers of 
hisown. May not our intelligent author have been, in this in- 
Stance, actuated, -insensibly as it were, by professional preju- 
dice? We do not mean, however, to tax him with it: aud in 
truth, the account that he gives of ‘the Lawyers tnd the Priests 
affords reasonable grounds of preference to the | Viysicians. Of 
the inveterate resolution of the priests tu resist, as fur as they 
ean, all innovation, acurious instance is adduced. 


‘* When Major du Bosset wished to introduce the culture of the 
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potatoe, many of these men laboured to convince the peasants, that 
this was the very apple with which the serpent seduced Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. Unfortunately, the potatoe experienced a more 
serious obstacle in two successive bad seasons, and in the necessity 
which was found for renewing the sets from England at the expiration 
of this period.” , 


Dr. Holland was prevented from visiting the most northerly 
of the Ionian Isles, (which is separated from the rest, by the 
intervention of the Morea,) by the long prevalence of south- 
east winds; but he has inserted the few following statistical 
facts relating to it, which he obtained from an authentic 
source. 


“ The circumference of Cerigo is between 50 and 60 miles. 
Though celebrated as the ancient Cythera, and the birth-place of 
Helen, its present aspect is rocky and sterile; and the number of 
inhabitants does not exceed nine thousand. Of this number 165 are 
priests, and there are ‘said to be not fewer than 260 churches or 
chapels of different descriptions in the Island. The state of education 
among the natives is on a very low footing ; and, as a proof of this, 
it is said, that the Inspector of the public School can neither read nor 
write. The chief products of Cerigo are corn, oi], wine, raisins, 
honey, and wax; some cotton and flax also are grown upon the 
island ; and there is a considerable produce of cheese from the milk 
of goats which feed on its rocky surface. It is estimated that, in the 
year 1811, there were 16,000 sheep and goats in the Island, about 
1,300 horses, and 2,500 oxen. The number of bee hives the same 
year was reckoned at 1,280, producing a honey of very good 
quality.” 


On the 22d of October our traveller, who had:‘returned to 
Zaute, embarked from thence, in an armed row-boat for 
Ithaca, a distance of about forty miles. It was a perfect calm, 
which continued till six in the evening, when a sirocco began 
to blow with great violence. Of this wind, of the cause and 
effects of which so much has been said, by various travellers 
in the Mediterranean, Dr. Holland entertains a different opi- 
nion from any which we recollect to have read. It is curious, 
and we shall therefore extract it. 


** At this time asudden and violent sirocco came on from the 
south-east, carrying our vessel forwards eight or ten miles av hour ; 
but bringing with it, at the same time, all the distressing effects which 
characterize this extraordinary wind ; a sense of general oppression, a 
dull bead-ache, aversion to motion, and lassitude and uneasiness in 
the limbs. Those who are strongly susceptible to electrical changes 
in the air, such as precede and attend a thunder-storm, will easily 
understand the effects of the sirocco, as an increased degree of the 
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sensations which they experience: and, in fact, though I am not 
aware that the opinion has been held, there are many reasons for 
believing that the peculiarity of the sirocco wind is chiefly an elec- 
trical one, and not depending either on temperature, an undue pro- 
portion of carbonic acid,* the pressure of minute particles of sand, 
or any of the causes which have been generally. assigned to it. 
That increased temperature is not the cause may be inferred from the 
thermometer being little, if at all, raised, by the access of the wind, 
and from much greater heat often occurring without this singularity of 
effect. The air of the sirocco, as it comes from the sea, is not a dry 
one, but in general thick, and loaded with moisture; much of which 
appears to be deposited where it passes over any considerable extent of 
land. I have scarcely, in any instance, observed this wind, in any 
marked degree, without noticing, at the same time, some electrical 
phenomena in connection with it; to say nothing of the effects upon 
the body, which as mere sensations may perhaps be doubtfully re- 
ceived in evidence. In the present instance, off the coast of Ithaca, 
the sky, which had been observed by the approach of evening, was 
suddenly kindled, as the wind came on, by broad flashes er gleams of 
electric light, which seemed to pervade the whole hemisphere, and at 
intervals were so bright as to allow the reading of the smallest print. 
At the same time, I observed a mass of clouds gathering in the north- 
west, the quarter to which the wind was blowing; and here the 
electrical appearances became peculiatly vivid, and flashes of light 
shifting rapidly among the broken intervals of the clouds and near the 
horizon, assuming at times the appearance of a chain of light, which 
seemed.to- pass from a higher to a lower surface of cloud, and often 
continued to the eye for two or three seconds. I had before observed 
similar phenomena, when at Santo Stephano, on the northern coast 
of Sicily ; and there, as here, taking place with a south-east or sirocco 
wind, and producing clouds in the opposite point of the compass.” 


Here Dr. H. adds, ina note; 


“¢ These phenomena, which I witnessed at midnight, on the 13th 
of September, were very striking. The day preceding had been 
close and sultry ; the thermometer at three o'clock P. M. 87° or 88°, 
and without a breath of wind until four P.M., when it blew from 
the south-south-east, with some heavy clouds, and a stormy aspect 
of sky. Ateight P. M. there was some lightning in the north-west, 
and the clouds gathered in this quarter. Towards midnight, the appear- 
ances became very extraordinary : the moon had gone down, but 
there was a general blaze of light through the hemisphere ; and 


* « Dolomieu, in his ‘ Memoire sut les Isles Ponces,’ has adjoined 
2 short treatise on the climate of Malta, and the sirocco wind, in 
which he relates some eudiome'rical experiments with nitrous gas, 
which, if accurately made, seem to indicate that the atmosphere of 
the sirocco contains less oxygene than the ordinary air,” 
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especially in the north-west horizon, where the flashes of lightning 
succeeded each other with wonderful rapidity and vividness. The 
sky on the whole was clear, except in this quarter, where a 
mass of cloud hung upon the horizon, leaving an interval, however, 
of 4° of 5°, and stretching upwards, as it appeared, nearly 30° 
towards the Zenith ; its outline was ragged and irregular, like that 
often presented by a thunder-cloud. The phenomeva were briefly 
the following :---For twa or three minutes there was an almost un- 
ceasing succession of flashes among different parts ofthe cloud ; 
the shifting and intermingling of which, and the lights they threw 
on the sea, and A®olian isles beneath, afforded a spectacle of the 
most splendid kind. After these appearances had continued thus 
long, a chain or chord of electric matter (not a flash) appeared 
to shoot from the cloud to the sea, across the interval already men- 
tioned, and in a direction perpendicular to the horizon: this was 
not a momentary phenomenon, but continued sometimes, as I think, 
for nearly four seconds: the light of the chain was most vivid, and 
its edges distinctly defined ; generally it shot down nearly at the same 
place, but I could not. distinctly, perceive any point of descending 
cloud, which determined this. No thunder attended these appear- 
ances. 

*« T watched the phenomena for two hours, being at sea during 
this time, in an open boat. It seldom bappened that five minutes 
elapsed without a dis¢harge of the kind described ; its occurrence 
being generally preceded by an unusual rapidity and brightness of the 
flashes in the clouds ; and followed by a longer interval of darkness ; 
as if the electric matter required to accumulate again, before it was 
in sufficient quantity to renew these appearances. The thermometer 
at this time stood at about 70°. 

** At three in the morning, a violent gust of wind came on from 
the east, with thick clouds, some thunder, and heavy rain; and 
the thermometer fell some degrees. During the following day, 
the wind blew strongly from the same quarter; andin the evening 
amass of Jark clouds appeared again in the west; not affording, 
however, the appearances of the preceding night, but those of a 
common storm of thunder and lightning. 


The Doctor thus concludes his observations on this inte- 
resting object, 


«* These appearances, and other characters of the Sirotéco wind, 
may, I think, be best explained under the idea, that it derives its 
properties from an atmosphere highly charged with electricity. Much, 
however, is yet wanting to an accurate knowledge of the subject ; and 
it would be desirable to obtain a regular series of observations, which 
might exhibit its effects on the barometer and thermometer, as well 
as describe the external phenomena attending it, the frequency and 
period of its occurrence, and its local distribution, I made, in 
two or three instances, hygrometrical observations by evaporation 
from the bulb of the thermometer, and found the quantity of mois- 
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ture in the air to be very great ; but this was always in places where 
the wiod was blowing directly from the sea, or with little 
intervening land ; and it would be requisite to have a series of such 
remarks made regulariy, and in various situations.* Corresponding 
observations with the electrometer should aiso be given; and. it 
might be well to examine the air eudiometrically. I venture to 
suggest these desiderata to the attention of those who may be 
resident in the Mediterranean, and disposed to examine objects of 
this nature. [ may add further, that, considéring Malta as one of 
the best stations for such inquiry, | have sent some queries to a 
friend there, which I trust may procure me some further information 
on the subject.” 


We wish these inquiries to be pursued with a degree of zeal, 
vigilance, and intelligence, equal to that which the author 
himself would infallibly exert ina research of this nature ; 
and we are tie more solicitous on this account, as we strongly 
incline to think the present received notions on the subject of 
the Sirocco erroneous. It is an ill wind, however, that blows 
nobody good—says the proverb—and this ill wind blew. our 
traveller to Ithaca. 


‘* The night was now far advanced ; but the character of the sky at 
this time, and the moon, which had newly risen, gave a fine effect of 
light and shade to the steep and naked limestone cliffs which girt the 
ancient kingdom of Ulysses. Whatever sarcasms be thrown upon the 
smallness and ruggedness of this celebrated isle, admiration must ever 
be given to the spectacle of its port; a deep gulph, which, from’ its 
eastern coast, very nearly traverses the whole breadth of the island, 
branching out into arms, and bays, which are sheltered by lofty hills 
and promontories of rock." | 


We know not whether Dr. Holland here alludes to the 
arch. sarcasm of Mr. Hobhouse ; who, pleasautly remarks, 
on this same kingdom of which we all, when school-boys, en- 
tertained such lofty notions ; 


*« ‘We made but little progress during this day: indeed the boats 
of the brig were employed in cutting out currant-boats from Ithaca, 
then in the possession of the Freach, but not very strongly garrisoned, 





*« * T have generally observed the Sirocco to be followed, or, per- 
haps, it may be said to go off, with rain. ‘This, in its analogy to 
the occurrence of the common thander-storm, may be admitted as 
another presumption of the electrical nature of the phenomenon, 
The sirocco, modified in degree and frequency, may be considered 
to exist in every climate: its peculiarity in the Mediterranean admits 
of plausible explanation from the vicinity and singular character of 
the great continent of Africa.” 
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as may be easily believed, when I mention, that a month afterwards, 
when the Ionian Islands were invested by a British squadron, the 
Kingdom of Ulysses was surrendered into the hands of a serjeant 
and seven men !" 


Surely, surely, this was ‘a fair subject of pleasant ridicule, 
of Gaamied. sarcasm! A British sexjeant and seven men 
reducing the dominions of the hero of the Odyssey!!! As, 
however, this said territory has. ceased to be the kingdom ef 
Ulysses, and has become the kingdom of George the Third, 
while we enjoy Mr. Hobhouse’s innocent sarcasm, we ma 
be allowed to enter, also, into the feelings of Dr. Holland, 
and to give to our readers a little longer account of it, than 
Mr. Hobhouse had an opportunity of giving. 

The Dr.and his companion arrived on the island at the 
unfortunate hour of midnight, when all the sober inhabitants 
had retired to rest. The commandant, naturally enough, 
did not chuse to be disturbed; all the houses were closed ; 
and our travellers stood a fair chance of passing the ni:htin 
the street, when, Juckily, the sound of billiard-balls reached 
their ears. They instantly entered the building whence the 
joyful sound proceeded, and found three persons engaged at 
the billiard table. One of these, named Zavo, very politely 
invited the strangers to his house, and insisted on its becoming 
their home during their stay on the island. 


‘* The extreme length of Ithaca,” observes Dr. H., “‘ from north 
tosouth, is 17 miles; its greatest breadth does not exceed four ; and 
at its north extremity, as well as in the centre of the island, where 
the great port traverses it, does not exceed half a mile. It may be 
regarded in fact, as a single narrow ridge of limestone rock, every 
where rising into rugged eminences, of which the loftiest are the 
mountains of Stephano and Neritos; the former in the south part 
of the isle, and ascending from the shores of the bay of Vathi, 
the latter on the northern side of the great port. It can scarcely be 
said that there are a hundred yards of continuous level ground in the 
island ; and the general aspect must be confessed to be one of rug- 
gedness and asperity, warranting the expression of Cicero, that 
Ulysses loved his country, ‘* non quia larga, sedquia sua.” Never- 
theless, the scenery is rendered striking by the bold and broken out- 
line of mountains, promontories, and bays; and there are points in 


. Ithaca where it is even pleasing, in the cultivated declivity of the 


ridges, and the opening out of the narrow vallies towards the sea, 
crowded with olives, orange, and almond trees, or covered with 
vineyards, “The upper part of the bay of Wathi’ (the capital of the 
island,) ‘‘ and a valley at the upper extremity of ‘the port, have this 
sofiened character, which belongs also to several other spots in the 
southern part of the island." 
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This description, however, is not calculated to inspire us 
with a very strong desire to visit this celebrated spot !—Cur- 
rants, of which five thousand hundred weight form the annual 

roduce for exportation, wine and oil, are the staple commo- 
dities of the Island, the wine is stated to be -particularly good, 
and something between Port and Claret. 


“< | was interested,”---says our traveller, “‘ in walking through 
the strects of Vathi, by the spectacle of an Ithacan schoel; the pre- 
ceptor, or Didaskolos, a venerable old man, with a long beard, who 
sat before his door, giving instruction toa circle of fifteen or twenty 
boys, each with a modern Greek version of the New Testament in 
his hand. It was amusing to hear sounds familiar to the ear from 
the Greek of Homer and Thucidides, shouted out by ragged strip- 
lings, many of them not more than seven or eight years of age. The 
old Schoolmaster was pleased with the attention given to himself and 
his scholars, and endeavoured to rouse them to greater efforts of dis- 
play, which here, as with boys every where else, had simply the 
effect of producing more loudness of speech. 


From this Island Dr. Holland proceeded to Santa Maura, 
another of the Ionian Isles. 


‘* Santa Maura, (Aia Mavee of the modern Greeks,) the Leu- 
cadia of Antiquity, is an Island resembling the Isle of Man in 
figure, though somewhat inferior in extent. It consists of a range of 
limestone mountains, which, separated from the hills of Acarnania 
to the north, by a flat peninsula and a narrow strait of sea, gradually 
diverges from the main land, and is terminated by the Leucadian pro- 
montory, about 25 miles to the south-south-west. The most elevated 
points in this mountain’s chain, are St. Elias, Skarus, and Elatus ; and 
I should conjecture, from the distance at which it is seen, that the 
first of these must be nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
In proceeding to the town of Santa-Maura, which stands at the penin- 
sulaat the north extremity, we sailed up the gradually-contracting 
strait which separates the Island from the main land. The mountains 
on each side form a bold and broken coast, and the channel is further 
diversified by numerous small Isles, which divide it into different 
branches.” 


These Isles were formerly the abodes of pirates, who did 
infinite mischief in the neighbouring Islands, and on the Con- 
tinent; but, from the vigilance and vigour of the British govern- 
ment, and of Ali Pasha, the Viceroy, or rather Sovereign, of 
the adjacent Continent, it seems they have been extirpated. 


“* The town of Santa Maura, situated ona low peninsular neck of 
land, derives its only pleasing feature from an extensive and venerable 
wood of olives, which stretches backwards to the foot of the moun- 
tains, and through which are several fine avenues, forming the termi- 
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nation of different roads towards the town: it contains about 5,000 
inhabitants ; the streets are narrow’and ill-built, but the police of the 
present government has made many reforms in regard to the clean- 
liness, and other infernal comforts of the plaee ; the houses, with few 
exceptions, are constructed of wood, a precaution rendered necessary 
p Song violence and frequency of the earthquakes occurring here. The 
shops, which occupy the central part of the town, ate well-furnished 
with manafactured articles, chiefly brought hither from Malta, the 
sale of these goods not being limited to the Islanders, but being in- 
creased by the demand from the population of the opposite coast. In 
the streets of Santa Maura, the native Albanians are seen together 
with the mixed Greek and Venetian population of the place,---a peo- 
ple easily distinguished by their manly persons, the stateliness of 
their gait, and the picturesque dress of their country. They are not 
permitted, however, to enter the Island armed, a regulation which has 
been adepted in consequence of assassinations committed by Albanians - 
in the very centre of the town.” 


There is no doubt that not only assassinations, but all other 
bad habits, and flagitious acts, will be effectually corrected by 
the English government, which, it is to be hoped and expect- 
ed, will infuse a fresh spirit of activity and enterprize into the 
inhabitants of these interesting isles. 


“* During our stay at Santa-Maura” adds Dr. Holland, ‘‘ we were 
hospitably entertained by Lieutenant-Colonel Macombe, of the Cor- 
sican Rangers, who held the principal civil and military authority of 
the island. The local government is composed as at Zante and Cepha- 
lonia ; and, as in those isles, the English authority has had the effect 
of giving an increase of vigour and of integrity to the administration 
of justice. The Venetian provincial government was not less corrupt 
here than elsewhcre, and its effects were equally marked in the fre- 
quency of crime, in the feebleness of Jaw, and in the general want 
of social virtue among the people. When I was a second time at 
Santa Maura, in the spring of 1813, a man, of some wealth and 
consideration, suffered death for the crime of murdering his nephew, 
under Circamstances of great atrocity. For eight previous assassina- 
tions, this individual had procured an exemption in the corrupt ad- 
ministration of the laws. Atthe time of his final arrest, much effort 
was made by bribery to obtain his escape, and his punishment seemed 
to create at least as much surprize as satisfaction in the people of 


Santa- Maura. 
** The population of the island does not exceed 18,000 souls. Its 


‘trade, which has been somewhat increasing of late, consists chiefly in 


the export of salt, of which between five and six thousand tens are said 
to be annually made in the island: oil and wine are the other principal 
exports ; the annual produce of the former being estimated at about 
3000 barrels ; of the latter, at 1,000. The island may be said also 
to traffic in manual labour,- as a great number of the peasants pass 
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everevery year to the southern parts of Albania, to assist in the 
cultivation of the land; for which service they are chiefly paid in 
uce. The cattle and the grain, required for the consumption of 
the island, are drawn almost entirely from the Continent. ‘The other 
imports are chiefly of cloth, sugar, coffee, hardware, and other mana- 
factured articles, but all in very trifling quantity. The revenue of Santa 
Maura varies at present from 30,000 to 34,000 dollars per arinum,which 
leaves some surplus, after paying the civil expences of the island.” 
(To be continued) 


re re nt care erate ac mY 
Rhoda, a Novel. By the Author of * Things by their right 


Names,” and “ Plain Sense.” 12mo. pp. 1256. 11. Is, 
Colburn, 1816. 


WE are happy to have an opportunity of beginning a new Vo- 
lume and a new Year with one of the few novels which ap- 
pear in modern times, which may be read, not only without 
danger, but with advantage, and which, instead of infusing 
poison into the minds of youth, inculcate those principles, 
which may lead them to call * Things by their right \ ames,” 
and to keep their feet in the right path. In the writings of this 
author, there is, perhaps, more to commend, and less to cen- 
sure, than in the productions of any other writer in the same 
line of composition. He appears to have read deeply in the 
book of Human Nature; to have studied Man not only as he 
is, but as he ought to be; and to have accustomed himself to 
do, what worldlings never do,—call things by their right 
names, and speak truth at all times, in all places, and at all 
hazards. Such, at least, is the conclusion to which we have 
come, from an attentive perusal of his productions. 

Rhoda Strictland, the heroine of the present tale, is the 
orphan daughter of a young officer, who married for love, and 
whose wife followed him to the field, in which he fell.—The 
wife died immediately after, in giving birth to Rhoda, who was 
preserved, first, by a common soldier and his wife, and was 
ultimately delivered by them to her paternal uncle, an old 
bachelor, settled in Stattordshire. To Rhoda this veteran be- 
came a father, though ‘he one day described himself to her as 
** the indulgent simpleton, who lets you do and say whatever 
you please.” This was pretty nearly the truth, as Rhoda af- 
terwards found to her sorrow. When she was seventeen, her 
uncle imparted her own history to her, at the same time in- 
forming as that, as he could leave her but a scanty pittance, 
ouly a few liundred pounds, it would be proper for her to court 
the notice of her rich relations, Sir William and Lady Eliza- 
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beth Strictland, who lived in ‘ the hall’ of the Village in 
which her uncle’s cottage was situated. And the old gentle- 
man thought proper to give her a brief sketch of that world 
into which she must one day enter. 


*€ In this, at present unknown, world, then, you will find much 
to admire, little to love, and Jess to imitate. One thing you wil! nod 
find,—Truth ! or you will find it sacrificed to every contemptible 
pretension, to every petty vanity. Nor will you often find broad, 
confident, Aonest, falsehood. Your intercourse with your fellow-mor- 
tals must be carried on in a low huckstering jargon, which tricks out 
its paltry wares in false colours, with just so much sterling gold as will 
preserve you from the disgrace. of falsehood, without giving youa 
right to the honours of truth.” 


Rhoda, of course, expressed her detestation of such a world, 
and protested she would never enter it, thinking her uncle 
was most ungracious for contradicting her, by saying, that she 
would both enter it and be delighted with its toys and trinkets. 
In the afternoon of the very day on which this conversation 
occurred, Rhoda ran to the neighbouring vicarage, to enjoy an 
hour’s intercourse with Mr. Wyburg, the vicar, his daughter, 
Frances, and his pupil, Mr. Ponsonby; and, on her return, 
found her uncle a lifeless corpse. 

The grief of Rhoda was excessive ; she exclaimed that she 
bad lost her all,—and so she really thought and felt.—After 
the corpse, however, was deposited in the grave, she allowed 
herself to be led to the vicarage, where she remained for some 
time, till Mr. Strictland, the son of Sir William, and Rhoda’s 
cousin, consented to take her. Rhoda was unwilling to leave 
Mr. Wyburg, to whose daughter she was fondly attached, and for 
whose pupil she felt something more than attachment. Mr. 
Wypburg, though he would have been pleased to retain Rhoda 
at the vicarage, considered it more advantageous to her to re- 
side with her own relations. 


** The views of this excellent man were on no subject bounded by 
this visible diuryal sphere. The accommodation of this perishing 
body was with him as dust upon the balance, in comparison with the 
moral culture of the soul; and he could foresee that the incorporation 
of Rhoda into her family, under whatever mortification of her prides 
or thwartings of her will, would be more favourable to her moral cha- 
racter than the perpetuation of the angry and resentful feelings, by 
a she would be determined in the rejection of their present limited 

indness.”” 


Here the good Vicar did not state the case fairly—he took 
but. a very partial view of it. In the first place, it by ne 
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means followed that her angry and resentful feelings would be 
softened by the compulsory acceptance of an unpleasant offer. 
And, if they were, it was not a necessary consequence that 
her moral character would be improved by the change. But let 
us follow Mr.\Wyburg through his reasoning on this subject, 
which he resumed, at different intervals, 

Rhoda earnestly requested to stay with Mr, Wyburg, that 
she might be admonished for her faults, convinced of her 
errors, and have the right way pointed out to her, whenever 
she should be tempted to go astray. 


«* « Let me stay here--here only can I be safe—the world for me 
is too potent an enemy !’ 

«© «The world is every where, my dear,’ replied Mr. Wyburg, 

‘itis in yourown bosom. Your trials and temptations will not be 
the same, but they will not be more irresistible in London than at 
Byrthley, It is the regulation of the heart—it is the controul of the 
temper, that mast make your praise, or your condemnation, in either 
place. Thedecorum that is only induced by the example of those 
around us is not virtue. Good manners are not good morals. You 
must learn to distinguish them and to act upon that distinction—and 
then, but not till then, you may be amiable, but you can never be 
virtuous,’ 
. “ © But here, my revered instructor,’ said Rhoda, ‘ here I should 
see them united—in copying one, I should learn the other—where I 
am going, I fear there is no connection between what ought to be 
inseparable.’ 

«« «The fear is uncandid,’ replied Mr. Wyburg, ‘ Human Nature 
is the same every where. The christian rule is the same in all places : 
—make it the rule of your life, and you may be as safe in the motley 
scenes on which you are about to enter, as in the uniform path which 
you seem so desirous not to quit.’ 

** « But are there not peculiar difficulties—peculiar temptations— 
in the world, to which I am going ?’ urged Rhoda. 

“ «Peculiar ones, undoubtedly,’ said Mr. Wyburg, ‘ but not 
greater, perhaps, than those which assail a more private station. 
The criterion of virtue is the performance of duty upon principle. 
Look around you, and tell me whether you see this criterion observed 
in a more exemplary manner in these retired scenes, than you may 
reasonably suppose it may be amidst the bustle of the world, Do 
we leave the worldlings ehind us in the race of pride, of envy, of 
self-love, of eagerness for the things of this life? Are we more 
candid, less censorious, more meek: spirited? Is there on us any 
distinctive mark by which it might be known that we awake eacy 
morning to all the wonders of a beneficent Creator, and sink each 
evening to rest, with no other protection than this superintending 
Providence > Alas! my young friend, nothing of this is the case. 
As a species, man is the same in the cell of the anchorite, and the 
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circle of a monarch ;—as an individual he differs—be it the care of 
each, that the difference is on the side of virtue.’ 

** « Butsurely,’ persisted Rhoda, ‘ there are some situations more 
favourable than others to virtue—situations where we may be what we 
oughi to be with less difficulty, with less sacrifices, than it will cost 
us in other circumstances.’ 

** «do not dispute that there are,” said Mr. Wyburg, ‘ but we 
haye seldom the choice of,situations. Some paramount duty fixes 
our place of action.’” , 


Here is much. good advice, and sound principles of action 
are laid down. But the question which Rhoda proposes, is 
not fairly met, nor are the difficulties which she starts fairly 
combated. ‘The sophistry employed is such as would, perhaps, 
be justifiable in a parent seeking to reconcile a child to an 
unpleasant situation, which necessity compelled her to accept ; 
but not such as a man of Mr. Wyburg’s character and station 
would employ, on such an occasion. It is perfectly true, 
that pride, envy, and many other bad passions, may be as 
visible in a country village as in the metropolis. But in the 
wider sphere of action they have greater scope, and conse- 
quently are productive of greater evils. In the country, too, 
every one is, In some sort, the vigilant guardian of the morals 
of his neighbours — the temptation to err, then, is less, 
and the stimulus to good conduct more strong, than in London, — 
where vice is so common as not to be an object of notice, 
and where no man knows what is passing ‘at his next door. 
It cannot be denied that if 2 woman make “ the Christian 


rule” the constant regulator of her thoughts and actions, 


she might be as safe amidst the vices of the town, as amidst 
the virtues or the frailties of the country. But the question 
here was whether a girl of seventeen who, we are told, had 
“a quick resentment of pain.and pleasure, of pain and injury,” 
—and who is made to be the creature of impulse, and the 
victim of self-will, would be more safe, and would be exposed 
to fewer temptations, and consequently to less danger, in the 
one than in the other. And this question is palpably evaded 
by Mr. Wyburg. His argument too is defective, on this ground 
—that, as he cannot deny the existence of greater temptations 
in London, he advises Rhoda,te do that which it is the object 
of her daily prayer to avoid’; for, surely, it is little better than 
a mockery to pray to, God not to lead us into temptation, if 
we voluntarily place ourselves in its way. Again, the force of 
example must ever have a powerful influence on youthful 
minds ; and as the examples, in the metropolis, are infinitely 
worse than those in the country, the danger on that account is 
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greatlyenhanced, To tell Rhoda, that “safety is not virtue,” 
and that “ good manners are not good morals,” is to tell her 
what’s very true, but what is very irrelevant to the point at 
issue. For these reasons, we think that Mr. Wyburg is made 
to act inconsistently, and to argue inconclasively, which 
ought not to be, as-he is represented as almost a perfect cha- 
racter, and as it was not necessary to make him so act and 
talk, in order to carry on the story. It was necessary, indeed, 
to send Rhoda to town; but she might easily, and naturally, have 
been sent thither, without the sophistry of her venerable 
instructor. 

Rhoda, at length, left the Vicarage, and accompanied Mrs. 
Strictland to town, but not until her affections had been gained 
by Mr. Ponsonby, the Vicar’s pupil, who, with the consent of 
his father, had made her an offer of marriage, whiich she 
accepted, but which was not to take effect, until her lover had 
taken orders, and been inducted into a family living. On 
her arrival at the splendid mansion of Mr Strictland, in 
Grosvenor-square, she was surprized at the state in which 
she found it, being that season of the year when “ nobody is 
in town,” though the streets are crowded, and where, conse- 
quently, furniture, not made for use, but for ostentation, is 
packed up till the gay season arrives. 


“ But what was her astonishment when she beheld herself in an 
an apartment, which bad more the appearance of an upholsterer’s 
warehouse, than (of) the drawing-room of a person of fashion ! 

** Every article of furniture was carefully packed up; and from 
the profusion in which they were heaped upon one another, they 
seemed rather to be designed for sale, than (for) use. The morning 
was raw and cold; she approached the oe and saw, with 
dismay, that it contained no fire—her thoughts flew back to Byrrhley.” 


Her gay-hostess, however, made her appearance, and having 
said,—** We seldom light a fire in this room till evening, for 
there is not a human being in London, so there is no use in ‘ 
it,” she condueted her fair guest to a smaller apartment,— 
“and there, in a little closet of about ten feet square, she 
found both fire and accommodation ;” on which her spirits 
began to revive, 

The interval between the hour of her arrival and dinner 
was passed in examining the scanty wardrobe of Rhoda, 
which Mrs. Strictland declared must be completely new- 
moulded, and receive great additions ;—and in lectures from 
Mrs. Strictland, on the mode of conduct which Rhoda was to 
adopt, in order to entrap a husband, and to secure an establish- 
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ment. Rhoda’s mind, untutored in the school of fashion, 
scarcely comprehended the meaning of her modish instruc- 













dialogue, which ensued, will best explain the feelings of the 
one, and the principles of the other. 


«¢ Establishment !” repeated Rhoda---“* take pains !" 

** Oh, you must accustom yourself to such words, I can tell you, 
child,” retarned Mrs. Strictland. ‘‘I am sure that you are no idiot ; 
and who but an idiot can expect that a girl with a few hundred 

s, without rank or political connection, shall establish herself 
well, without a little painstaking on her part? Beauty is too com- 
mon, and toe cheap to do alone ; it is manner---it is skill—it is ma- 

emenit—that makes it bring its true value. Before you are much 
older, I have no doubt but that you will be an apt scholar in all this 
doctrine, and easily learn all-I shall attempt to teach you.” 

** Never !” said Rhoda, indignantly---‘‘ I cannot---I must not.” 
and she thought of the rule that Mr. Wyburg had given her for her 
conduct. ‘If such things areexpected from me, I had better return 
into the country.” 

“‘That is not obligingly said,” replied Mrs. Strictland, in a 
mild and gentle tone ; ‘‘ but I know how to allow for the narrowness 
of your education. Do you suppose, my dear, that I shall propose 
to you any thing derogatory to the dignity and delicacy of the female 
character ?” (of which be it observed, en passant, Mrs. Strictland 
herself knew as little as a blind man knows of colours) ‘ I am sure 
your heart disavows such a meaning, however your words might 
imply it; but the fact is, that you misapprehend this matter entirely. 
To make yourself amiable, to endeavour to please, is po more than a 
common deference to the rights of society---to take pains to do so, 
shews humility of spirit---which is a Christian virtue, my dear ; and 
those who imagine that they can please without taking pains, betray 
more self-confidence ‘than, J am sure, belongs to your character. 
But you connect the words ‘taking pains to please, with an undue 
reference to self-interest---here lies your mistake, Be assured that I 
would have your end laudable ; and if it be so, Iam confident that you 
will not quarrel with the means. I will state the case---you desire to 
be a wife---hush, hush, no disdainings---all young women desire to 
be wives---it is allowable---it is praise-worthy that they should do so ; 
but a discreet, a modest young woman, suffers not her fancy to ron 
before her prudence. She has an eye to the rank which she bears in 
society---an attention to the means by which that rank is to be sup- 
ported. She cannot chuse from amongst even the very few that 
would, with respect to circumstances, be suitable to her.---She must 
be chosen---she finds herself distinguished---but she knows, if she 
knows any thing of the world, that distinction is not love ; 
that even what is called love, but seldom leads to offers of 
marriage, where beauty and merit are al/ the lady has to give in 
exchange for.rank and fortune. Yet with a due, a becoming, 
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sense of her own value, she is’not unaware that, ifshe were once a wife, 
she could bring more to the general stock of happiness than rank and 
fortune can alone bring, It is, therefore, not. ungenerous---it is not 
selfish, in her, so to bring to view, to evidence, as it were, those 
qualities of her mind, and those graces of person and manner, that 
may convince him, who, she sees, alréady likes her, that he cannot 
better consult the future happiness of his life, than by making her his 
wife. And she does all this by ‘taking pains to please,” and pray 
what is there in so doing, from the motives which I have laid 
down, that ought torevolt the most delicate, the most dignified female 
mind, that ought to send you back intothe country, there to rusti- 
cate as the wife of some country parson, amid the cares of your pig- 
stye and of your dairy.” 

“* Rhoda felt herself colour violently at these words: ‘‘ I dare say, 
you may be right,” returned she, ‘‘ but I cannot say, that I yet 
understand these pains-taking doctrines. I have been used to pleasé 
without taking pains ; and I am assured I shall myself be best pleased, 
when such continues to be the case.” 


Now this, as it appears to us, is not the precise answer 
which Rhoda could have given to suchan address. Rhoda had 
much native good sense, and Mr. Wyburg had instilled into 
her mind some correct notions of right and wrong, some good 

rinciples, and some just rules for conduct, though he had not 

d sufficient opportunity to complete her moral. education. She 
knew enough, therefore, to detect the wretched sophistry of 
Mrs, Strictland, which must, indeed, have naturally disgusted 
a modest and virtuous girl, even if her mind had been wholly 
uninformed. The cold-blooded, calculating Jesuitism, betrayed 
in this Catechism of fashion, must unavoidably have filled 
her with horror; she must, instinctively, have shrunk from the 
beastly advice to make a public traffic of her charms, to 
study lures for the seduction of men, to court where she ought 
to be courted, to lead where she ought to follow, in short to 
put her person up to auction; her delicacy must have been 
Shocked, beyond the possibility of concealment, her indig- 
bation must. have burst through every restraint, and Mrs, 
Strictland would, at least, have been compelled to witness, if 
she was too callous to feel, its effects. . Such, as it seems to us, 
from the character and conduct of Rhoda, at this early period 
of her history, miust have been her feelings, and her mode of 
Proceeding, after the unprincipled lecture of Mrs, Strictland, 

esides, what could have prevented her from acknowledging 
her existing engagement, with Mr. Ponsonby? Would not 
the reflection on the state of a.country Clergyman haye natu- 
rally roused her spirit, and extorted the confession? We are 
convinced it would ;—at least,she never would have admitted 
E 2 
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the possible justness of her friend’s remarks. “I dare say 
you may be right,” would never have escaped her lips ; and 
the remainder of her answer shews a correctness of feeling, 
incompatible with such an admission. ) 

As to the female Catechism of Mrs. Strictland, it is well 
and ably drawn. We fear it is a just delineation; and that the 
fashionable world (though doubtless with many honourable 
exceptions) are so little accustomed to call things by their right 
names; or to act up to correct principles of religion and 
morals ; that, in their attempts to secure an advantageous esta- 
blishment, they wholly despise the dictates of the heart, and 
suffer the head, with its cold calculations, and its sordid so- 

histry, to palsy all the best feelings of their nature, and to 
Jead t em to the altar, with as little delicacy, and as little 
affection as are felt by the wretch who surrenders his wife’s 

on, in a halter, fora pecuniary consideration, in the pub- 
lic market of Smithfield. ’Tis not the end only which is thus 
vicious, but the means by which that end is secured are equally 
so. Providence designed woman as a pattern of modesty, 
chastity, and delicacy ; giving her feelings of the most suscep- 
tible nature, calculated to attach her to that retired life, and to 
those domestic duties, for which she was principally intended. 
Hence she shrinks, instinctively, from the rude gaze of man ; 
public notice distresses her, seclusion delights her ; and though 
formed to enliven, and to adorn, society, she feels a strong 
repugnance to stray beyond the limits of her domestic. circle. . 
She seeks not, but must be sought; she courts not, but must 
be courted ; she does not solicit, but must be drawn forth into, 
notice ;—her affections are to be won, not volunteered !— 
her hand is to be asked with diffident respect, not claimed 
with brutal confidence. She must, in short, not take pains 
to please, as Rhoda says, but please, without taking pains. 
The very reverse of all this is to be found in Mrs. Strictland’s 
catechism, which artfully assigns the denomination of christian 
virtues to unchristian vices; and dictates a line of conduct 
which can only be pursued by a prostitute in mind, who, if 
she succeed, ultimately becomes a legal prostitute im person. 
The sum and substance of this catechism are to instil the 
necessity of rendering all the natural feelings’ of the sex, and 
all the moral and religious principles which they have acquired, 
subservient to the promotion of their-worldly interest. 

‘To Rhoda’s answer, Mrs. Strictland replies, 

« Jt will not continue one hour, my dear, in a world where you 


have to make your way—where you will be the object of envy, rathet 
than (of) edmiration—of criticism, rather than of partiality.” 
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“ | had better return into the country again, thought Rhoda; but 
this time she had command enough of herself not to say so.” 


This ‘singular dialogue was interrupted by a summons to 
dinner, which dinner exhibited a notable specimen of the 
system of parsimony adopted in Mr. Strictland’s house, with 
respect to every thing not connected with ostentation, and not, 
therefore, designed for the public eye.. 


a= 


‘* A small morsel of fish, and a few mutton chops made the whole 
of the repast, and she beheld Mr. Strictland ready to take his place 
at the table, and the share of that which was upon it,” 





In order to understand the full force of the ensuing scene, 
it is necessary the reader should be informed, that Mr. Strict- 
land had married a lady of large fortune, for the sake of that 
fortune, and, having no children by her, and knowing that the 
estate, in the event of her death, would go to her family, he 
resolved to save as much as he possibly could, during her life 
time. And with this view he half-starved his family. 


“* She (Rhoda) had not seen him (Mr. Strictland) before, since she 
entered his house ; but no one, who had witnessed his reception of 
her, would have believed this to be their first interview. 

‘©* How do you do, Rhoda ?’ said he, coolly; then turning to 
Mrs. Strictland, ‘ we dine late to day, I am half-famished.’ 

«« « T did not know that you dined at home,’ returned Mrs. Strict- 
land, carelessly ; ‘ and if you wanted any thing, you might probably 
have had some soup, if you had asked for it. Rhoda, my dear, 
shall I help you to fish ? i am afraid, if you are so tremendously 
hungry,’ added she, looking at the dish of mutton-chops, ‘ that we 
shall have scarcely dinner enough. Pray ask the cook whether there 
are any more mutton-chops to be had ?’ 

** The answer was returned, that there were no more in the house. 

‘« « If there is any soup, desire that she willsend it in,’ said Mr. 
Strictland. ) 

“‘ The footman went out, and brought word, on his return, that 
there was no soup. . 

“* Well, 1 know that we are to have some pudding or tart, or 
something of that kind ; and after all, there is always enough. Only 
Mr. Strictland frightened me, with talking of being so very hungry. 

*** Ask whether there is any cold meat in the house.’ said Mr. 
Strictland, sulkily, to the servant, 

** Again the man went out on a voyage of discovery, and this 
time not wholly without success ; for he brought with him the small 
remains of a leg of matton, which seemed to have furnished the 
meal of the day before. 

*** Ob, now we shall do famously ;° said Mrs, Strictland, ‘ pray 
set it here.” ' 
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«¢ ¢ No, take it to the cook, and tell Ker to hash it, I cannot eat it 
cold,’ said. Mr. Strictland.. 2 

 € The truth is,’ said Mrs. Strictland, whispering Rhoda, ‘ that 
the servants are on board wages. We shall be gone again so soon, 
that it was not worth while to begin our regular way of going on ; 
and really’ I had quite forgotten that we were to have one added to our 
usual number. 

** Rhoda made no reply. The cold and repulsive manner of Mr. 
Strictland had much lessened her desire for eating, and the scanty fare 
that was before her, gave so little encouragement to her appetite, that 
let portion of fish sufficed for her dinner; and Mr. Strictland ob- 
served, with something of satisfaction in his tone, ‘ that she eat less 
than any. body he ever saw.’ 

**.¢ His house and his table,are open to me,’ thought Rhoda, ‘if | 
his house be no more comfortable than his table is plentiful, L shall 
scarcely be inclined to continue an inhabitant of it.’’ 


Continue, however, she did, and was there whirled into the 
vortex of fashion, But let us complete the picture of the 
interior of this abode of one of fashion’s most zealous votaries. 
When Mrs. Strictland parted with Rhoda for.the night, she 
said to her, 


** TF hope you will find every thing that you can want in your 
room.’ 
** « T dare say I shall,’ said Rhoda, and, taking a candle ftom the 
servant, proceeded with alacrity to the garret. | 

** But what a damp struck to her heart, when she found it without 
fire—without any appearance of attention to lier wants, or of the 
personal attendance to which she had been accustomed! She looked 
around with the intention to ring the bell, but she saw that there was 
no beli to ring—she threw herself into a chair and burst into tears.” 


Disgusted with this motley mixture of pride and meanness, 
of extravagance and parsimony, (which is much more common 
than people who live out of the world are inclined to believe,) 


~ she threw herself into a chair, and, instead of retiring to rest, 


ured out her heart and her feelings to her friend, Miss 

yburg, intreating permission to return to the country. 
Mrs. Strictland’s seducing behaviour, however, soon subdued 
the wish of Rhoda to return to Byrrhley. This lady’s project 
was, we think, more quixotic than natural: -we' are told that, 
having passed the meridian of life, she was sensible that those 
charms which had hitherto drawn crowds around her would | 
soon cease to operate; and, therefore, she wished to use 
Rhoda as a lure, -in the first place, to company, and ultimately 
she hoped to unite her to some man of opulence, and thus 
to make her the instrument of securing an access for herself 
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to fashionable company! Unnatural or not, on this system 
she is made toact. And her first care was to introduce Rhoda 
to her own tradesmen, of whom she might purchase such 
articles of dress as Mrs. Strictland insisted were necessary for 
her appearance in such comes as she intended to introduce 
her to. After a morning thus passed, in purchasing what a 
fourth part of her little fortune would scarcely pay for, she 
returned with Mrs. Strictland, and in the evening retired to 
that lady’s boudoir, where she attempted to take down some 
books, a row of which was placed behind some ornamental 
china. 


«* © Pray, my dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Strictland, ‘ don’t touch those 
books—their whole value is in their binding. I had them bound in 
that mawner wholly for the sake of the effect, as the gold shews off 
the china‘so well. I did not care what the contents were, as I never 
meant that’ they should be removed from their place. I cannot bear 
to have my furniture pulled about and deranged ;—if you wish to 
read, you will find some new publications on that pier-table. By the 
bye, we should look them over, and see which it will be necessary to 
know :—there is always some book of the day, of which it is very 
awkward not to be able to give an opinion. You must of course be 
a little at a loss in such matters; if you will be kind enough to bring 
the books here, I will shew you what will be best for you to look 
into. There is no occasion to read the whole—a‘quick eye, and a 
sharp wit, will enable you to catch enough at a glance to serve the 
purposes of conversation. No fear of detection, for you will not find 
one person in a hundred that has read ten lines together in any book. 
except a novel, on which they deliver the most confident opinion ; 
and a bon mot, or the shrug of the shoulders from a pretty woman, 
is of a thousand times more value than the best criticism that ever was 
made.’ 

** € But can there be any pleasure ?’ said Rhoda, ‘ in turning over 
the leaves of a book without giving one’s self time to understand its 
contents ?” 

“Oh, Iam not talking of the pleasure of reading, my dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Strictland,---“« that, I apprehend, is tasted by very few ; 
and I am sure there is no time, if we live in the world, to read half 
the books that itis necessary to talk of, but, thank Heaven! there is a 
royal road to every thing now;---and what with abstracts---and ex- 
tracts+--and compendiums, and. the beauties of this author, and the 
essence of that, we can talk as fluently on all literary subjects, with 
as little expenditure of time, and no expence of thought, as if we 
had put out our eyes, and deadened our complexion, by hours of 
midnight study.” 


This-is a sketch from nature, not a fiction of the imagination, 
and we have heard ladies, by merely casting a few glances at a 
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review, declaim most eloquently, and most learnedly on books 
which they had never seen. Mrs, Strictland gave some fur- 
ther advice to our heroine, how to shine in company, without 
the trouble of study, and how to appear learned without the 
labour’ of reading. Among the lessons of worldly wisdom 
which she laboured to instil into her mind, was this, that it 
would be more profitable to her to know a little of every thing, 
than only one or two things well. In short the maxim of this 
edhtes of fashion was to do nothing from principle, or from 
ure, but to do every thing for effect. 

The Christmas holidays were passed by Rhoda and her 
patroness, at the seat of Sir Frampton Morris, at Overleigh 
Park, in Oxfordshire, whose house was always full of the most 
fashionable company, because he gave the best dinners, and 
his wife the best routs—two attractions not easily to be re- 
sisted. Here Rhoda met fashionable characters of every de- 
scription—Seducers and debauchees of both sexes—Flirts, 
Coquettes—Sentimentalists—Epicures—Men and women of 
principle, few in number—Men and women without principle, 
numerous, Here then, she had ample opportunity to see, and 
be seen; and to acquire also a practical knowledge of what is 
called the beau monde. When summoned to dinner, Rhoda’s 
astonishment at the contrast between the meagre fare of Mr. 
Strictland’s table, and the abundance of Sir Frampton’s, was 
inexpressibly great. 


*€ If Rhoda had been surprised at the spare meal at Mrs. Strict- 
land's, she was not less so by the variety and profusion that was (were) 
displayed on the table of Sir Frampton Morris; while the order and 
atrangement with which the succession of dishes was placed and 
replaced, almost as if by the magic hand of fairyism, the dead silence 
with which the whole proceeding was carried on, no voice being raised 
without a whisper, and a company of sixteen people reduced into 
eight ‘éfe d téles, gave her more the notion of a religious ceremony, 
and even of a sacrifice, than of the convivial board, and the pleasures 
of society.” 


At this scene of domestic dissipation, and fashionable folly, 
Rhoda stayed long enough to secure the friendship of two 

rsonages of rank, sense, and principle, Lord and Lady Ran- 
dolf—the latter of whom was sister to Sir Frampton Morris ; 
and the attachment of Sir James Osbourne, a man of large 
fortune, who had advanced towards the meridian of life, without 
fixing on any one asa wife ;—from a lively apprehension that 


his fortune and not himself would be the object of attachment 
to the Lady. 
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<¢ Sir James Osbourne had always intended sumetime to marry, and 
the more he saw of Rhoda, the more he began to think that there 
could be no better time than the present. But Sir James knew his 
own power of choice too well tobe hasty in decision, In fixing on 
a companion for life, Sir James looked more to the prototype, which 
may be found in the marriage service, as to the qaalities of the wife- 
like character, than to the false representations of it, that bis, every 
day observation brought to his notice, Obedience he held to be in- 
dispensable ; and he had certainly a pretty strong predilection to being 
honoured, The ornament of a meek and guiet spirit was, also, in his 
estimation, a jewel of high pricé ; while the love, which he expected 
from his wife, was to be @f that extended nature, which must em- 
brace all that he loved and liked, with a preference so decided, as 
would admit of no rival pleasure to that of obliging him. The im- 
possibility, which he had hitherto proved, of ‘* finding all these graces 
in one woman, had prevented any one woman from coming into his 
grace,” and how far it was reasonable in a man, who had so Jong 
been in pursuit of this Arabian bird, to expect to find it ina girl of 
eighteen, in the first glare of hope and bloom, it was for Sir James's 
wisdom to decide. Perhaps had it been left wholly to his wisdom, it 
would have been decided in the negative. But Sir James had ano- 
ther counsellor, the effect of whose counsels may be seen hereafter.” 


But though Sir James Osbourne was attached to Rhoda, 
Rhoda, who was previously engaged to Mr. Ponsonby, had 
no thoughts of returning his attachment ;—but she listened so 
long to a witty, and profligate male Flirt, at once the most 
detestable and the most despicable of all characters, in the 
person of Lord William St. Quintin, that she became attached 
to his company, though not to hisperson. Her friends, Lord 
and Lady Randolf, studiously endeavoured to point out to 
her the danger of this intercourse.—Lord William had pressed 
her to waltz, which she had always declined; and, as she 
was boasting of her influence over him to her noble friends, 
the following conversation ensued : 


“‘ Ah, my dear Miss Strictland,” said Lord Randolf, ‘‘ take eare 
what you are about ; you know not the foe that you have to deal 
with. And why should Lord William be of so much importance 
to you ?” , ee 

“* Ask, rather, my Lord,” replied Rhoda, “‘ Why I should be 
of so much importance to Lord William, for that’is really the state 
of the case. While he is the slave of my will, he has not any in- 
fluence over me, even in the merest trifles. You know he teazes 
me day after day to waltz ; but I will not, though I long to waltz, 
and have no doubt but that I could acquit myself tolerably.” m 

“ Mrs. Strictland particularly‘objects to your waltzing, does shé 
not ?" said Lady Randolf. ; 
“ Yes, but I dare say I could soom induce Mrs. Strictland to 
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withdraw her objections,” replied Rhoda; “ and [ would do so, 
but that I will not give Lord William reason to say of me, that he 
can make me do any thing he pleases.” 

‘* IT wish, my dear,” said Lady Randolf, “‘ that you would not 
make Lord William's sayings a motive for your actions. Were I you, 
I would either waltz, or let it alone, as my own judgment directed, 
without thinking what Lord William thinks or says.” 

“ Doyou waltz ?” said Rhoda, 

‘* No,” replied Lady Randolf, 

“ But do you think it wrong ?” asked Rhoda. 

*€ Do you make that a question ?’’* said Lady Randolf. 

“* Why—yes—because there are such® different opinions, and I 
would not do any thing wrong.” 

“‘ Then do nothing that admits of two opinions,” said Lady 
Randolf. ‘ Has not Lady Randolf given you a better rule of con- 
duct,” said Lord Randolf, ‘* than any you can draw from the 
versatile tastes of Lord William ?” 

‘* Lady Randolf never gives me any thing but what is good ;" 
replied Rhoda, ‘* but, pray now, don't fancy that I think Lord 
William's ‘ praise is fame,’~-I laugh at all his ton-giving pretensions 
—but, his good breeding, his good temper, his store of anecdotes, 
and jis comical fancies, make him a very excellent companion.” 

‘* Good breeding,” said Lady Randolf, ‘‘ which never sacrifices 
an atom of personal taste, or personal convenience ;—good temper, 
which delights in humbling even the humble—a store of anecdotes, 
which perpetuates what the subjects of it would wish to be forgotten 
—and comical fancies, which turn into ridicule every thing that is 
sober and good! Are these the qualities, my dear Miss Strictland, 
that make with you an excellent companion ?” 

*« Oh, I am ashamed!” said Rhoda, ‘‘ and yet I must confess 
that I like Lord William’s society extremely. Pray how can 
this be >" 





* We are, at all times, concerned to see the pure taste of our 
countrywomen corrupted by the importation of foreign follies. In 
articles of dress, that they should descend to take for their models 
the present females of France, who have risen out of the very drugs 
of society, is particularly mortifying. But the practice of walixing, 
which has been imported from France or from Germany, in both of 
@hich countries, it has long been prevalent, affects something be- 
yond appearance, and excites something sharper than mortification. 
Tt is, indeed, a mode of dancing which cannot be practised without 
a violation of modesty, or at least a profanation of female delicacy, 
which is highly revolting to every well-regulated mind. The close 
contact, in which the persons of the parties must necessarily come, 
is such as a modest woman cannot allow. We are aware of the arts 
and the management which have been employed to render this con- 
tact less striking, and less indelicate. But why, in the name of 
propriety, should a dance be encouraged, in which such arts and such 
management are necessary, for the avoidance of immodesty ?---Rgv. 
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« May I whisper you?” said Lady Randolf. ‘ Lord William is 
not the only person who is vain ?” 

‘«* Ob, too true,” replied Rhoda, ‘* And I really believe that I 
am vain, because I am idle. What a strange life I lead here? It 
seems to me, that the last fortnight is a perfect blank. How can 
you contrive to do so much in every way, amidst this eternal succes- 
sion of nothings, that fill up thetime of every body but yourself ?” 

‘* In the first place,” said Lady Randolf, smiling, ‘* I never play 
with dogs.” 

‘© And I hate them,” said Rhoda, throwing from her knee a little 
curly-haired favourite of Lady Belmont, which she had been caress- 
ing for the last half-hour, with the greatest fondness. ‘‘ They 
spoil one’s gowns, dirty one’s gloves, and steal away one’s time ; 
and, yet from mere inanity of mind, I have been fondling this 
little ugly thing, aa if it had been your sweet little Matilda. I really 
wonder what it is that I find in myself to be vain of >” 

‘* Lord and Lady Randolf both smiled.” 


This kind of dialogue, which forms a very favourable 
specimen of the author’s colloquial style, was kept up for 
some time longer, and ended in increasing, at once, Lord 
and Lady Randolf’s esteem for Rhoda, and Rhoda’s convic- 
tion of, and mortification at, her own vanity. Soon after this 
conversation, at one of the dinners at Overleigh Park, a large 
party of friends, from the neighbouring election, was invited 
to the house; and among these, to the imfinite surprise of 
Rhoda, appeared Mr. Ponsonby, to whom her hand was en+ 
gaged. In this instance, affection subdued vanity, she sought 
him, conversed with him, and confirmed all his hopes, 


** Rhoda’s heart beat responsive to the accents of Mr. Ponsonby : 
it swelled with every feeling that he wished to inspire; and if these 
feelings did not overflow at her lips, it wag not the ‘dignity that 
would not unsought be won ¥--.it was not her « boasted knowledge 
of human nature ;’ it was still less any doubt of her own wishes, or 
her future intentions, that restrained the expression : it was the timid- 
ity of real love, that held her silent ;.--but so expressive was the 
crimsoned cheek --- so unequivocal the downcast eye, that the h 
py lover would not have exchanged this dumb eloquence for the most 
‘explicit acknowledgement of reciprocal affection, that the most fluent 
utterance could have poured in his ear.” 


And yet this Rhoda, this girl whose affections and whose 
hand were engaged to Ponsonby ; this girl, whose natural feel- 
ings Were no strong ;—is made to fall the victim of vanity ;—to 
sacrifice all those affections, and all those feelings, to this little, 
miserable, degrading, vice. Here it is that we quarrel with 
the author; for we contend that a girl who felt. and spoke, and 
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acted, as Rhoda did, at this time, would not so soon after 
violate, at once, her principles and engagements, by giving 
her hand to one man, whilst her heart was possessed by ano- 
ther.—After a fortnight, passed with Lord and Lady Randolf, 
on their departure for Overleigh, Mrs. Strictland hurried her 
fair cousin to town, with the fixed resolution to make her Lady 
Osbourne. For this lady was one of those fashionable pandars, 
who are ycleped match-makers, but who might, with greater 
propriety, be denominated Pimps, and that in the worst sense 
of this opprobrious term ; for what is their object >—to bring 
young girls to astate of legal Prostitution ! 

Mrs. Strictland now gave routs at her own house, and took 
Rhoda with her to all the fashionable assemblies at which she 
knew Sir James Osbourne was to be met. Her artifices soon 
produced the desired effect on one of the parties. At one of 
the assemblies Sir James, who had danced with Rhoda, made 
her a tender of his heart and hand.—She was that night all 
gaiety, loveliness, and good humour. 


‘« But her returning recollection was strong and oppressive.-As 
he poured upon her awakened attention the feelings of his soul—as 
he painted his admiration---his love, his devotion---as he laid at her 
feet his rank, his fortune, and himself ; Rhoda’s gaiety fled. The 
past and the future rushed upon her mind---the brightness of distinc- 
tion---and the shadows of obscurity ; were before her. Her choice 
was now to be made---and while her heart declared for Mr. Ponsonby, 
her vanity clung to Sir James.” 


Here we think the author makes his heroine act as no woman, 
so feeling, and so circumstanced, would, or could, act. We 
are ready to admit that a young woman feeling a prepossession 
in favour of one man, or even a decided preference, might be 
betrayed by vanity into the acceptance of an offer from another, 
who had more brilliant prospects to present to her. But that a 
woman, whose affections were so wholly engaged, and not only 
engaged but pledged, to one man, whose whole heart was de- 
voted to him, could encourage in her bosom such a portion of 
vanity, as would make her even listen to the offers of another, is 
what we cannot conceive. The heart is the source and the 
seat, of vanity, and whenit is engrossed by other feelings, 
when it is monopolized by an individual affection, it has not 
room for vanity to abide in. The two passions are incompatible 
with each other. It appears, therefore, to us, that the author, 
whose general knowledge of human nature is unquestionably 
great, has, in this particular instance, mistaken her opera- 
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Sir James Osbourne pressed his suit with earnestness, but 
Rhoda abruptly broke away from him ; and when he followed 
her and solicited her permission to mention the matter to Mr. 
and Mrs. Strictland, she emphatically exclaimed; “ I must 
not hear you fariher,—I must not,”—thus leaving Sir James in 
a state of anxiety and doubt. The wretched reasoning, or 
rather the miserable sophistry, with which Rhoda vainly endea- 
vyoured to deceive herself as to the state of her own feelings, 
and the nature of her own duty, was such as a girl so sensible 
and so brought up, would never have used. Affection, how- 
ever, was stifled, though not subdued, and she was soon pre- 
vailed upon to give her hand to Sir James, while she loved ano- 
ther. And Sir James, without one earthly reason to believe 
that she loved him, except her reluctant consent to marry him, 
in spite of his constitutional prudence and discretion, which 
had hitherto alone kept him single, led her to the altar. The 
consequence was such as might be expected; distrust, dissatis- 
faction, and ultimately jealousy, destroyed the peace of the hus- 
band; while the wife, who had time for reflection, in vain en- 
deavoured to suppress the upbraidings of conscience, and to still 
the voice of self-condemnation, by hurrying into scenes of dis- 
sipation and pleasure. 

The conduct of Rhoda, in this instance, is not sufficiently 
marked with reprobation by the author. ‘To gratify her vanity, 
she did violence to every better feeling of the heart, she wedded 
the man whom she did not love, thus profaning the altar by 
a false vow, and cousigning her person to legal prostitution. 
For that the woman who weds a man whom she loves not, for 
the sake of his money, is as much a prostitute as she who makes 
her person the subject of daily trafic, cannot, with justice, be 
denied. It is not sufficient, therefore, to make her conduct 
lead to misery—it should be distinctly marked as infamous— 
and held up to the abhorrence of every virtuous mind. 

Rhoda preserves her fidelity to Sir James, and becomes not 
further vicious, even in thought. But she is beset by an in- 
triguing chambermaid, 2 fashionable debauchee, and an un- 
principled woman of fashion. By the jeint efforts of this 
diabolical trio, an appearance of guilt is given to conduct that 
is innocent ; and the jealousy of her husband is effectually ex- 
cited. He accordingly challenges her supposed paramour, 
Lord William St. Quintin, and, having failed to kill his anta- 
gonist, blows out his own brains.—Here, ‘we think, the moral 
is defective ; for Lord William, a monster of iniquity, should 
meet with the punishment which he es capes, while Sir James 
Osbourne, a cautious, discreet, sober-m inded man, and more 
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unhappy than criminal, is not likely to commit suicide, nor is 
his death in such a manner necessary for the conveyance of 
any moral lesson. A fair opportunity here occurred for repro- 
bating the barbarous and absurd practice of duelling, which 
we are surprised our intelligent author should have suffered to 


escape him. ) 

When Sir James Osbourne marries Rhoda, he refuses to make 
any settlement on her, a refusal as incompatible with t e ardour 
of his affection, as it is repugnant to general custom. The 
reason assigned could not have been urged under such circum- 
stances, and, though the act was necessary for the catastrophe 
intended, it ought to have been avoided, and other more ra- 
tional means devised for the production of the same effect. 
There is one error in composition into which the author has 
unaccountably fallen, which, but for the frequency of its re- 
currence, and the general correctness of his style, we should 
not have noticed. ‘This is the constant use of the past tense 
of the infinitive mood of a verb after the past tense of an im- 
mediately preceding verb. It is most grating toa classical ear, 
and it is really astonishing how a writer so intelligent and so 
well-informed can have fallen juto such an error. 

The trifling objections which we have found it our duty to 
state will detract but little from the general merits of the 
work; which is, indeed, greatly superior to most productions 
of the same class. The principles and the opinions which it 
contains are, with the few exceptions which have been noticed, 
most excellent ; and the moral intended to be conveyed is un- 
questionably good. 


«* Such"—in the concluding words of our author—* is the 
History of Rhoda! If it have afforded an innocent amusement 
to any, Ishalibe glad, If it shall have exemplified that much guilt 
may be incurred, where little was intended,—that vanity is not venial 
frailty, nor self-confidence and Jove of distinction safe counsellors,— 
that nothing but a preferable love for the husband can sanctify the 
marriage bond, and that chastity alone will not make a good wife; 
and if such qualifications shall lead the steps of one individual 
from the ways of worldly wisdom and vain glory, into the paths of 
christian morality, or retain them there, I shallhave had my reward,” — 
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Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire into the State of Mendi- 
city and Vagrancy in the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood. 
Ordered to be printed July 11th, 1815, 8vo. pp. 152. 6s. 
Sherwood and Co. 
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Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appen- 
dix of Papers from the Committee appointed to consider of 
Provision being made for the better Regulation of Mad-houses 
in England. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
llth of July, 1815. Each Subject of Evidence arranged 
under its distinct Head, by J. B. Sharpe, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Svo. pp. 412. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, 1815. 


Too much praise cannot be given to those Members of the 
House of Commons who were active in producing, and dili- 
gent in pursuing, these two important investigations, which 
relate to subjects of material consequence to the public. 
And those individuals also, who have, by this mode of publi- 
cation, been the means of giving the reports a wider circula- 
tion, are entitled to the thanks of the public. 

The first of these reports exhibits a curious account of the 
frauds, impositions, and cheats practised by the Beggars in 
and near the metropolis. The History of Lazarillo de ‘Tormes 
is nothing to it! But it exhibits something more—a most 
culpable negligence on the part of the. magistracy, and of the 
peace and parochial officers, whom the law has already en- 
trusted with powers sufficient, if duly exercised, for the extir- 
pation of this growing and most disgraceful evil, ‘The editor 
of this Report has added a preface to it, in which he has taken 
a view of the subject so conformable with that which we have 
ourselves taken of it, that we shall extraet it entire. 


** We have been induced to re-publish these Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, by the hope of drawing the atten- 
tion of the public to a subject, involving considerations of the highest 
importance to the community, from its connection with the morals 
and the welfare of the lowest classes of society. Mendicity, wherever 
it prevails, and in proportion to its extent, is a great evil, which calls 
for the most serious attention of the legislative and executive powers, 
It necessarily degrades those who practise it ; it deadens their feelings ; 
brutalizes their minds; corrupts their hearis; and renders them 
callous to the reproaches of conscience, and tothe sense of shame. 
In this country mendicity prevails to a very great extent, and it is the 
more reprehensible, as ample provision is made for the poor of every 
description. It is an old remark, but not the less true on that account, 
that in England the laws are better, but worse executed, than in any 
other country. If this were not the case, the metropolis would not 
swarm with beggars as it, unfortunately, does; for, let magistrates 
say what they will, the laws for preventing mendicity are abundantly 
sufficient for the purpose, But the trath is, these Jaws are not exe- 
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cuted. If magistrates, constables, and parish officers, would, respec- 
tively, do their duty ; the latter in apprehending, and the former in 
committing, beggars, the streets would soon be cleared, and, with due 
vigilance and attention, would be kept clear. But the efforts which: 
are made, for the apprehension and removal of beggars, are occasional 
and partial, whereas the evilcan only be eradicated by a regular. 
constant, simultaneous, and general exertion. It appears, by the 
evidence taken before the Committee, that beggars are frequently 
taken to one of the public offices, and that the magistrates very seldom 
commit them; and, farther, that out of the reward, allowed by law 
to the persons who apprehend vagrants, three shillings are deducted 
for fees---two shillings to the clerk, and one to the magistrate's Loz. 
On this it must be remarked, that the law leaves no discretion to 
magistrates, whether to commit or not persons, proved to be guilty of 
an Act of Vagrancy,---if they refuse to commit, after such proof, 
they are guilty of a breach of their duty---and, no doubt, a manda- 
mus to compel them to act would issue, on application, from the 
Court of King’s Bench. Here then the magistrate---and not the 
law---is defective,---as to the fees stated to be taken--- though the fee 
of one shilling for the oath administered may legally be exacted--- 
certainly no other fee can be demanded ; and it is highly improper to 
take any fee whatever from those who apprehend vagrants ; and who 
are, for the service which they render to the community, richly de- 
serving of a much greater reward than the law allows them. We 
suspect, that, if enquiry were made, this practice of taking fees, on 
such occasions, would be found to be any thing but general. 

‘* It will be observed, on reading the evidence, that one magistrate 
represents the reward for the apprehension of vagrants to be jive 
shillings, and another states itto be ten. This, however, is only 
an apparent contradiction; but it ought to have been explained. 
The fact is, that the law allows only five shillings for the apprehen- 
sion of a vagrant, begging witbin the limits of Ais own parish; 
but allows ten shillings for his apprehension beyond such limit. 
The reward is too little to stimulate constables and others to active 
efforts for the apprehension of beggars, ; it ougbt, therefore to be 
increased, and, at least, doubled. The tendency of some of the 
questions put to the witnesses was to ascertain whether the police 
magistrates gave charge to their officers to clear the streets of beggars ; 
however this may be, it is most evident that the streets are not cleared 
of them; and, indeed, the police of the metropolis is so miserably 
starved, and the officers paid are clearly so inadequate to the discharge 
of their other duties, that it is not to be expected that any portion of 
their time can, or will, or ought, to be devoted to such a purpose. 
From this observation, the Bow Street Office must be excepted ; 
where the establishment is so extensive, that not a beggar, a pros- 
titute, or brothel, ora gaming-house, ought to be seen within the 
district; whereas, it is notorious, that under the very noses of the 
magistrates sitting there, there are more of all these public nuisances 
than are to be found, in an equal space, in any part of the capital. 
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‘* It must be confessed that, serious as the sabject is, no one could 
refrain from a smile on perusing some of the evidence. What with 
the cenundrums of Conant, and the metaphysical distinctions of 
Colquhoun ---who, by the bye, by his perpetual reference to hisown 
book, must have forcibly reminded all who heard him of the inte- 
rested information of Sylvester Daggerwood---the Committee must 
have been, if not mightily amused, at least woefully puzzled. Whether 
they were much wiser for the information drawn, or rather extorted, 
from these sources, it is, perhaps, not difficult to conjecture. One 
magistrate declared the existing laws to be fully sufficient tor the ex- 
tirpation of beggars; a second (who had a new plan of his own in 
petto) pronounced them to be wholly insufficient ; while a third did 
not seem to know whether they were sufficient or not. 

‘s The vestries of the different parishes ought to take this matter up, 
with a full determination to exert ‘themselves to the utmost to have 
the law carried into effect. And, indeed, if the parish in whicha 
beggar is apprehended, were compelled to pay the reward, whenever 
the person apprehending him is not one of the officers of that parish, 
much greater vigilance and activity would prevail, than are now 
visible, or are likely to become so. Indeed, to make the parish 
responsible for the preservation of order, decorum, and legal conduct, 
within its own boundaries, was the wise policy of our early ancestors, 
who preserved a much better police, in many respects, than is esta- 
blished in this more enlightened and more civilized age. 

‘The reader must be careful to correct the evidence of Mr. William 
Hale, (in p. 122,) as far as concerns the state of the village of Hag- 
gerstone ; for he afterwards stated in the public papers, that his 
observations applied only to the state of that village twenty years ago. 
On farther enquiry, it will be found, that bis correction should have 
extended the period to a much Jater date ; for it is more than five and 
twenty years since Haggerstone was what he described it to be, 
Itis now as orderly as avy other village in the environs of London, 
inhabited by the poorer classes of society, and a constab]¢ would have no 
more difficulty in apprehending a thief there. than he would ex perience 
at Hammersmith, Brompton, or even in Spitalfields, the place of Mr, 
Hale's residence, Such loose statements ought not to have been made 
before 1 Committee of the House of Commons. 

‘* It seems to have escaped the notice both of the Magistraies ex- 
amined, and of the Committee, that the Vagrant Act (the 17th Geo. 
II.) gives the power to Magistrates to order a convicied Vagrant to be 
whipped. And surely, in the case of those sturdy beggars, who are 
too often met with, and more especially, of those numerous impostors 
who infest our streets, and impose on the credulity of passengers; it 
is asalutary, and necessary, punishment, and onght to be inflicted. 
And, certain it is, that its infliction would tend, more than, perhaps, 
any other means, to put a stop to Mendicity: At least, Ict it not be 
said, that the law is insufficient, before its efficacy ha. been tried— 
hefore its most effective provisions have been enforced. Why they have 
not been enforced, it is difficult to conceive. Surely the ‘ daceration of 
No. 212, Vol, 50, January, 1816. F 
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the mind of the passengers," mentioned by one of the witnesses, is 
not likely to be produced by the punishment of a Vagrant ;— such 
spurious: humanity would object to punishment of any kind, and 
expose society to the frauds and impositions of rogues and vagabonds 
of every description! The same witness stated, that there were 
more beggars in the streets of London thirty years ago, than there are 
at present. Nine persons out of ten have a very different conviction 
on their minds; being fully satisfied that begging has increased, 
during that period, to a very great extent indeed. Onthe subject of 
** Walking Passes,” as they are called, which are, sometimes, as it ap- 
pears, granted to beggars, without the sanction of avy Jaw—a strange 
confusion of ideas seems to have prevailed. For, it is stated, that if a 
parish were to receive injury from the granting any such pass, it would 
have an action against the Magistrate who had signed it. With all 
due deference to this opinion, it is contended, that as the pass is not 
given in virtue of any law (and, therefore, ought not to be granted at 
all,) it cannot be compulsory on a parish officer to grant relief under 
it ; and, therefore, if he do grantit, it is avoluntary actof his own, 
for any consequence resulting from which the magistrate cannot be 
legally responsible. 

‘* The City Magistrates seem to have gained great credit with the 
Committee, for having cleared their streets of beggars; the fact, 
however, of their having so cleared them is by no means ascertained ; 
though it is proved, that beggars are occasionally drited with money, 
to remove out of the City, It is suspected, that if a strict inquiry 
were instituted into the Police of the City of London, it would be 
found entitled to any thing but praise. The City swarms with pros- 
titutes, who now pick up men, in the most public streets, Cheapside 
for instance, in the middle of the day; while within its precincts, 
thieves, reeeivers of stolen goods, and keepers of brothels, find, if 
not a sure refuge, a ready protection. Instances of the most glaring 
defectsin the administration of justice within the City of London might 
easily be adduced in abundance. It was but the other day, that two 
women, known to be suspicious characters, were stopped at night, 
by a Constable of the county, with some printed cotton, of which 
they could give no satisfactory account, on suspicion of having stolen 
it; as the apprehension was in the City, the women were given up 
to a City officer, who carried them the next morning before the sit- 
ting Aldermaa, by whom they were instantly discharged, without a 
singie question being asked them. 

‘* The Chaplain of Bridew.ll reported to the Committee, (see p. 
63,) the actual existence of a society which expired at least seven years 
ago, through want of objects of relief, when its funds a trans- 
ferred to the refuge for the cestitute, 

‘“* These few remarks have been deemed necessary to guide the 
reader, in his perusal of the following sheets; they might indeed be 
easily extended, on such a subject, far beyond the limits of a preface. 

“ It is a certain fact, that the most fraudulent practices are resorted 
to, to excite compassion, 2nd to extort money, by beggars; that idle- 
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ness is preferred to industry, by these people, because, it is more easy, 
and more productive, that children are sent out by their mothers 
in the morning to beg, and are corrected at night if they return home 
with less than ¢wo shillings ;* and that begging, by these means, fre- 
quently leads to the commission of crime, and becomes at once a bur- 
den to the community and a disgrace to the nation. It is of impor- 
tance, therefore, to suppress it. For the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable object, all classes of society should co-operate. Every person 
should adopt the resolution never to relieve a beggar in the streets, 
The heads of the different parishes should compel the parish officers 
to apprehend them. The magistrates should invariably commit, and 
occasionally punish, them ; a fine should be imposed on all masters 
of workhouses, either parochial or where the poor are farmed, who 
suffer the paupers to go out to beg. These and other regulations, which 
might be adopted, would soon prove efficacious. In aid of this plan 
for the extirpation of a practice, at once so disgraceful, and so perni- 
cious, Houses of Industry should be erected, for the purpose of pro- 
viding productive labour for those who are able to work; while all 
others must, of course, be maintained by their respective parishes. If 
any pensioner of Greenwich or Chelsea is found begging in the streets, 
his pension should be forfeited. It is hoped, that these brief remarks 
and suggestions may produce the desired effect of leading men of 
knowledge and reflection, to turn their minds to this subject, and to 
lend their aid in the attempt now laudably making by the House of 
Commons, for the eradication of a great and increasing evil.” 


These suggestions are well worth the serious attention of 
the Committee of the House, who, it appears, are to sit again 
as soon as Parliament shall meet. We perfectly concur with 
the author, in opposition to the magistrate, in his. opinion, 
that beggars have greatly increased in the metropolis within 
the last twenty years. Nor is this to be wondered at, when it 
is known, that little or no pains have been taken to diminish 
their aumber. Where beggary is a thriving trade, there must 
be something radically defective in the system of police, 
either in the construction or execution. The truth is,—that 
where the greatest power is vested, and the greatest discretion 
entrusted, the fewest exertions are made, and the least yood is 
done. This arises from a system of favouritism, and from the 
practice of heads of departments not asivg their own eyes 
or ears. A brief history of the private causes of this defec- 
tive system might, we should think, be written, so as to unfold 
facts, connected with public abuses, that might materially 
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* Instances have occurred where children of 11 and 12 years of 
age have committed capital felonies in order to obtain the stipulated 


sum to carry home to their unnatural parents. 
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facilitate the accomplishment of objects coming within the 
immediate scope of this inquiry. ‘The Report of this Com- 
mittee should be read by the officers of every parish in the 
kingdom,—it will tend to guard them against imposition, and 
will teach them how to discharge their duty with effect. 

The other Report on the state of Madhouses in England, 
contains a vast mass of interest and information. methodically 
arranged, thanks to Mr. Sharpe. ‘The facts embodied in the 
report have, we confess, excited a degree of indignation and dis- 
gust in our bosoms, which we know not how either to repress, 
or express, The criminal negligence, and the brutal inhuma- 
nity, displayed in some of these receptacles of misery, are 
truly shocking. The act of parliament, it seems, under which 
commissioners (from the College of Physicians,) were ap- 
pointed for visiting and inspecting madhouses, is cefective in 
an instance utterly unaccountable ;—for the act gives the 
power to grant licenses for keeping madhouses ; but, it is said, 
gives no power torefuse them. If this be so, and Dr. Powell 
affirms that counsel have decided it so to be, it is the only 
act, we believe, that ever conferred the power to give, unac- 
companied by the right to withhold. In such case, the clerk 
of the parish might as well sign the licenses as medical com- 
missioners ;—if there be no discretion vested,—if it be merely 
a ministerial act,—any body may sign it. But such, we are 

rsuaded, never could be the imtention of the legislature. 
The visits of the commissioners do not appear to be produc- 
tive of those advantages which they were designed to produce. 
The evidence respecting the management of one house, by the 
commissioners, and by another person, is most contradictory ! 

We have been astonished, beyond measure, to find that, at 
several houses, the chief object is to keep, and not to cure, the 
wretched patients! We could not have believed this to be 
possible; but so it is—The houses at Nottingham and York 
seem to be the best managed. 

We cannot enter into details on a subject like this; but an 
attentive perusal of this interesting Report has fully satisfied 
our minds of the absolute necessity of further legislative 
enactments for the regulation and superintendance of mad- 
houses. We are happy to find that the Committee were of 
the same opinion, for they Resolved, 


*€ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill, to amend and enforce «he Provisions of 


the Act of the 14th Geo. III. c. 49, entituled, “ An Act for regu- 
lating Madhouses.” 
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Jonah. The Seatonian Prize Poem for the year 1815. By 
(the Reverend) James W. Bellamy, M. A. of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 25. 3s. 6d. Taylor and 
Hessey, London; Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 1815. 


Iris something new, we believe, in the annals of academical . 
honours, for one candidate for literary fame to gain two prizes 
in the same year, This, it appears, Mr. Bellamy has done, 
—for he had gained the Norrisiau prize for the year 1815, 
before he gained the Seatonian prize. We hail, with pleasure, 
this manifestation of early and successful genius, which, we 
doubt not, will be cultivated with care, and be as well and as 
virtuously applied as it has hitherto been. ‘The poem before 
us has great and diversified merit; as a composition, it is 
elegant, and, in many parts, heautiful ; and, as a religious and 
moral lecture, it is made the vehicle of great and important 
truths. ‘The subject is thus opened. 


“* Calm sunk the cloudless sun ; day’s parting beam 
Trembled awhile on Jordan's hallow'd stream ; 
Soft play'd the fading light, and linger'd still 
On the grey top of ‘Tabor’s rugged hill : 
When, from his home, by many a charm endear'd, 
Where anxious love his earliest youth had rear'd, 
In thouglhitfal silence Jonah bent his way, 
O'er thymy paths, and vine-clad slopes to stray ; 
To watch the soften’d tints that deck’d the sky, 
Dear as Hope's visions to the raptur'd eye. 


‘© Aye, ‘twas ascene would warm the widow'd breast, 
And calm the sorrows of the soul to rest, 
Gild the wan cheek of sickening love, and raise 
A smile that faintly speaks of happier days, 
When youth, untutored in the page of woe, 
Asks, fondly asks, a paradise below 


In this scene, so “ meet for meditation,” the prophet de- 
plored the degeneracy of Israel, now sunk in pride, in luxury, 
and vice, 


** When fades that prospect from the changeful sky, 
Why starts the tear unbidden to the eye? 
Why pensive turns the Seer, as evening shed 
Her balmy.dews, and bath’d bis languid head ? 
Sad were the thoughts that Memory’s busy power 
Pour’d on his soul in that forsaken hour : 
For dark and drear the onward prospect lay, 
Uncheer'd by Heaven-born Hope's prophetic ray ; 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


And musing thus, in numbers deep and low, 
He struck the sounding lyre to notes of woe.” 


As he is deploring the miseries and the sins of the Israelites, 
he receives the commands of the Lord to repair to Nineveh, to 
warn the people of their crimes, and to denounce impending 
vengeance. ‘The prophet presumptuously hesitates to obey a 
command whence, he thinks, no good can accrue. 


‘* Yet—hence his coward thought, from Judah's land 
To flee, and loose his sail for Tarshish’ strand. 
Weak wish and vain—to shroud his daring flight, 


Mock God's all-seeing eye, his arm of might! 


But know—where’er man’s wandering footsteps bends 

Bared is the sword to punish or defend : 

If heaven he seek with light and glory crown'd ; 

Hell's darkest caves, and night's abyss profound ; 

Earth's wildest shore, or Ocean's farthest tide ; 

God's arms shall vengeance pour, or safe his hand shall guide.” 


Jonah is overtaken by a storm, the vessel is wrecked, and 
the Prophet is taken into the belly of a Whale, whence, after 
remaining there three days, he is disgorged, on the shore of 


Nineveh. This miraculous escape impresses him witha strong 
sense of his own unworthiness, and he bursts into fervent 
strains of gratitude to God. 


From this effusion of Christian Faith, the author takes a 
brief view of the cheerless, chilling, heartless, dectrine of the 


sceptic. 


‘“* Hail, favoured Prophet, type of Israel's King, 
That sun which came with healing on his wing, 
The incarnate God who died the world to save, 
And rose triumphant o'er the vanquish'd grave ; 

O death, where now thy darts, that conquering fly, 
And where, rapacious grave, thy victory !" 


*€ Ye cheerless blossoms fade, that coldly spread 
In baleful wreath around the sceptic’s head ! 


Hence, ye proud sophist crew, whose eye of stone f 


Ne’er dropt a tear for sorrows not your own ! 

©! what, at length, the pompous tale ye tell, 
Your boasted right to doubt and to rebel ? 

Say ye, that chance.created man appears 

The barmless pilgrim of this vale of tears, 

Cast by some step-dame hand to toil and weep, 
And sink, unleeded, to an endless sleep ; 

As the fleet flash with momentary light 

Gilds the dark storm, and leaves a deeper night ? 


' 
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Jonah, The Seatonian Prize Poem. 


Say ye, that man, to thoughtless joy resigned, 
To all the future's clouded prospect blind, 
Disporting gaily round on burnish'd wing, 

Lives but his hour, nor knows another spring ? 
Ah! heed no more the poisonous verse they weave, 

To win the soul, to misery, and deceive 

The wretched tenant of some narrow cell, 

Where want, and patient woe, and sickness, dwell. 
Ours the sure hope, tho’ doom’d on earth to roam, 

To find a warmer clime, a happier home, 

Peace and repose within that smoother shore 

Where pain shall cease, and sorrow weep no more. 

O! can ye pluck away with hellish art 

The treasur'd prize-that clings around the heart ; 

Blast the fair flowers, whose sweetness can appease 

The pangs of death, the horrors of disease ; 

With wrangling lore ensnare the artless mind, 

And quench the hope that guides and soothes mankind ? 
Say---can ye still with ghastly smile behold 

The gaze of melancholy, listless, cold ; 

View the delirious laugh that reuds the air, 

And all the wilder madness of despair ? 

If the frail being of this feverish hour 

Be all man's faithless hope, his only dower, 

Why flaunts bold vice in purple robe array’d, 

Or pines pale virtue in want's chilly shade ? 

Why feign’d the elder bards, in deathless strains, 
Tartarean lakes, Elysium’s blissful plains ? 

Why dreams the untutor’d Indian, as he roves 
Thro’ Benin’s wilds, or Chili’s tufted groves, 

Of woods, and laughing vales, behind yon hill 
Where the fierce lion claims his boldest skill ; 
Where, with his faithful dog, he oft shall trace 
With ezger step the mazes of the chase, 

And bear, when Vesper lights yon starry sphere, 
To his lov’d maid, the trophies of his spear ; 

Or, as he sullen drags the captive chain 

Why muse on happier worlds beyond the main, 
Where yet, unfetter'd he may proudly roam, 
Free, as the wind that whistles round his home ? 
When sinks the sun beneath the western wave, 
Lost are his beams in one long endless grave ? 
No---from that watery couch he rears his head, 
To chase the light clouds on the mountains spread. 
Again shall laughing Spring, in vesture green, 
Dance o’er the land, and cheer the Wintry scene ; 
In golden pride once more the perish’d grain 

Shall wave, and plenteous deck the yellow plain ; 
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And yet, shall man alone in darkness stray, 

| Nor e’er his night be softened into day ? 

ie No—tefeath Heaven's firtn shield, in peril’s hour 
Bare He treads the tomb, and braves oblivion's power, 
Bah Smiles at blind fate, and hails with rapture high, 
The morning star of immortality !” 


as a AEN ESS 








These are the animated strains of a true Christian Poet, who, 
strong in faith, and fervent in piety, corrects the cold sceptic 
who would rob him of his hope! Arrived at Nineveh the re- 
pentant prophet fulfils his divine mission; he finds the people 
immersed in guilty pleasure ; 


“* Nor less thy pamper'd sons, proud city, twine 
The votive wreath roond Pleasure’s harlot shrine, 
What wishes wild stain Nisroch’s secret grove, 
Breathed from the burning lips of lawless love ! 
Youth, urg'd by luring lust in loathsome bower, 
Pants for the scenes of night's unhallowed hour, 
While tottering age looks on with envious eye, 
And gives to faded joys the guilty sigh. 

There silken Sloth ascends her drowsy throne ; a 
Pride, whose cold heart is warm’d by self alone ; ' 
Suspicion darts his restless glance around ; : 
And Jealousy, with yellow chaplet bound ; 
And Envy, sickening at another's bliss ; 
And Treachery hanging on the faithless kiss. 
With venom'd pang lngratitude is there ; 
While flash'd Revenge conceals his poniard bare. 
Here, Friendship lures wi » hollow-hearted smile : 
And glazing Flattery weaves her subtlest wile : 
There, Faction stuns the air witb rebel yell, 
Or darkly mutters forth his demon spell. 
Hark! Where yon noisy crew their shouts prolong, : 
Pouring in revels loud the impetuous song, : 
| With laughter rude the jest obscene is flung, 
And direst curses load the infuriate tongue: 
| Intemperance nods his brimming goblet o'er 

Drinks deep the deadly draught, yet madly thirsts for more.” 
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Jonah now, by the thunder of his inspired eloquence, brings 
this wretched people to repentance and sorrow. hey own | 
| their iniquities, confess their sins, and call for mercy, on 
the living God. Jonah, on the other hand, erroneously con- 
ceiving himself to be the minister of vengeance, imprecates 
the divine wrath on their guilty heads, and becomes angry at the 
suspension of their punishment. 


** Ah! check weak Seer that evikheart of pride, 
Nor rashly wield the bolt to man denied ; 
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Anzus’s Grammar. 73 


Renounce the vain, the impious, wish to fise 
Beyoud thy strength :—be humble, and be wise.” 


The Poem ends with an eloquent description of God’s mercy 
to repentant sinners, After the Judgment pronounced by the 
University of Cambridge it would be presumption in us to 
enlarge on the merits of this composition, we shall only say, 
then, that it is highly creditable, both to the author’s talents, 
and to his principles, and that we sincerely hope to see him 
weet in some situation where both will have greater scope for 

isplay. 
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The Life of Our Pini a Sevious Feous Christ, pa Camp- 
bell’s Translation of the Guspels. With the pronunciations of 
all the proper Names, and many others of the more difficult 
words, correctly exhibited, and a few explanatory Notes. By 
William Angus, Teacher of English, &c. Second Edition, 
12mo. Pp. 176. Two shillings. Ogle, Glasgow; Hill, 
‘Edinburgh ; and Ogle, London. 


Ir is, no doubt, an useful and a proper thing to ‘put -into the 
hands of children, a brief and plain history of the blessed 
Founder of their faith ; but we have strong objections, in the 
composition of such a history, to the smallest deviation from 
the language of the authorised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. 
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An Abridgment of Angus’s Grammar, for the use of beginners. 
By William Angus, A. M. Teacher of English. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 22mo. Pp. 72. Cowie and Co., Lon- 
don; Hill, E 'dinburgh ; ; Brash and Reid, Glasgow. 


We fully agree with Mr. Angus, in the propriety of teaching 
boys their own language before they are sent to school to learn 
others. And Bishop Lowth, (whose admirable Grammar is 
not in sufficient use) was certainly right in his opinion, that 
a knowledge of the elementary principles of the English 
language would greatly shorten the intense labour of boys 
in learning the Latin language. Indeed, we are fully con- 
vinced, that classical knowledge, by the adoption of a proper 
system of instruction, might be acquired in less than half the 
time now devoted to its acquisition in all our public schools. 
This abridged grammar, will answer very well the purpose 
for which it is intended, though the introduction of a new 
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tense into our verbs—the emphatic,—is more whimsical, thar 
useful, or objectionable. 
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Steps to Sense Verses ; or aset of Exercises to be rendered into 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters; for the use of Schools. 
i8mo. Pp. 60. Law and Whitaker. 1815. 








Tuts is an useful little book for teaching English boys how 
to become Latin poets ; for, strange to say, our modern school- 
masters, in contradiction to the ancient dictum— Poeta 
nascitur, non fit,” resolve that boys shall be made poets, whe- 
ther born so or not. The pupil’s ingenuity, in this art of 
versification (in the acquisition of which boys, unfortunately, 
lose so much time, which might be so much better employed) 
will, in these * steps,” find ample room for exercise. 
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History of the House of Romanof, the present imperial Russian 
dynasty, from the earliest period to the time of Peter the 
Great ; intended as an introduction to a History of the Life 
and Reign of that celebrated Monarch, and including the 
Russian history, from the first accession of the family to the 
Throne. By the author of the Orphans, or the Battle of 
Nevil’s Cioss, a metrical Romance ; Ode to the Emperor 
Alexander, &c. 12mo. Pp. 112. 5s. 6d. Cadell and Davies, 
London ; G. Andrews, Durham. 1815. 


Tx Author, by the account which he gives in his preparatory 
Essay, has taken immense pains, and has undergone immense 
labour, in preparing this little volume for the press. If, in- 
deed, he have consulted the numerous authors who have written 
on Russia, he must have waded through an enormous mass 
of most uninteresting, and most contradictory, matter. He 
has, however, executed his task with considerable skill, and 
impartiality. His plan and intentions we shall suffer him to 
explain for himself. 


‘© When the pages now offered to the public in the form of a com- 
plete volume were written, they were designed by the author to 
comprize the first book only of a work of more importance. Whe- 
ther his History of the life and reign of Peter the Great (a work 
universally allowed to be much wanted*) will ever be completed, must 
in a great measure depend on the success of the present experiment. 
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* Ts the author aware that Smollet translated and published Vol- 
taire’s Life of this Prince Rev. 
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History of the House of Romanof. 75 


Dispirited by ill health, and taught by experience all the difficalties of 
his task, or rather to respect his own powers, he has had recourse to 
the method adopted, in order to ease himself of a labour which might 
be a vain one, and which, under existing circumstances, had become 
a real toil. , 

¢ With regard to the plan of the follewing attempt, it will be seen 
that the author's design has been rather to call the reader's attention to 
a few important fac's, and to amuse, than to weary with an endless 
series of unimportant and uninteresting details. These have been 
merely glanced at. For of what consequence can it be to an English- 
man to know the particulars of every insurrection and war, out of a 
thousand, that have merely tended to keep Russia barbarous ;---to be 
told that such an Ambassador arrived on such a day at Moscow, and 
when he again left it :---that this Prince entered into an alliance with 
the Tzar to guard against attacks never attempted, and most probably 
never designed :—or that another took umbrage at something, and 
then fill ten pages in merely covjecturing what it might be, or in 
comparing the conjectured facts of others :-— 


** Lies seeming truths, and yet most truly lies.” 


‘“* ] know but two reasons for which we can take up a book ; to 
instruct, or to amuse, such as this barely can do the one, and assuredly 
cannot the other; for who will burthen his memory with it? If I 
am mistaken, I beg to remind the reader, that when this Biography 
was written, it was merely designed as an introduction to a more con- 
siderable work. 

“‘ In however small a compass the subject may now appear, I can 
with truth assert, that my trouble in collecting and comparing contra- 
dictory authorities has been endless. Innamerable are the authors, I 
have examined for hours, without finding a single sentence worth 
translating, or a single occurrence worth noting down ; and nota 
few that have never once been quoted. 

“‘ The use made of Voltaire is perhaps too obvious, to render any 
acknowledgment necessary. Even whole pages may oftener than 
once be found condensed or enlarged, from this truly elegant, but 
often partial historian, and whole sentences sometimes almost literally 
translated. This, bysome, may be imputed to indolence, by others, 
to deficiency of talent. Both perhaps may be mistaken; since to 
think of rivalling the French historian in some passages, the author 
imagined would be the index of presemption; and, to offer any thing 
inferior, no compliment to the public. 


An Apology is here made where none was, nor could be, 
necessary. But Voltaire is’ worse than a partial, he is a faith- 
less, historian. He should never be trusted for either facts, or 
deductions from facts. Indeed, he excelled only in tales, 


and his history has at least as much fiction in it, as the tales 
of others, 
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The Speech of Mr. Phillips, as delivered by him in the Cour! 
of Common Pleas, Dublin, in the case of Guthrie versus 
Sterne, for Adultery. With some Introductory Remarks. 
By W.G. H. 8vo. p. p. 20. ls. Asperne, 1816, 


Our readers must recollect this Speech, which was inserted, 
originally, at full length, in one of our former numbers.—lt 
would have been but decent in the publisher, who, we suspect, 
took it from our pages, to notice this fuct ;—but, we are sorry to 
observe, that the Booksellers of late carefully abstain to refer to 
the Anti-JAcoBin Revirw, even when they quote from it, for 
no other reason, than because it is not the property of Booksel- 
lers, and because, therefore, they have no interest in, nor in- 
fluence over, it.—Hence, it is, that some booksellers quote 
the Ecclesiastical Review, others the Critical Review, and so 
on. Should this practice continue, we shall not fail to intro-  — 
duce such anecdotes of the art of Book-making, andof Book- _ 
puffing, as will open the secrets of the trade to the public. We | 
perfectly agree with the worthy Clergyman who has prefixed a 
few remarks to this Speech, in the character which he has) © 
given to it. It is, indeed, a masterly specimen of eloquence,> | 
employed for the best of purposes—the correction of vice. As 7 
such it cannot be too widely circulated, nor too generally read; © 
and therefore we are happy to see it printed in the present form; 
though we could wish that the price, “on'yOne Shilling” © 
had been only One Six-pence ;—and for a sheet and a quarter 
of matter, without a farthing expence for copy, we should have 
thought that price would have sufficiently paid the publisher =~ 
for his trouble and risk. 
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Proposal for erecting a Palace dedicated to the Fine Arts. 
(To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review.) 


Sik, Bond Street, Corner of Brook Street. 
I beg leave to offer a few observations on the present Crisis for the 
complete Advancement of the Fine Arts in Great Britain, and for 
building a Temple, or Palace of Arts. 
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At this proud era, when the steady valour and persevering energies 
of Great Britain have sustained the tottering foundations of States and 
Empires, and in restoring peace, order, and confidence to the civilized 
world, has stamped her fame in arms, wisdom, and diplomatic skill ; 
no longer let it be said the Muses have no abode with us ; no lon- 

er let us hear we have no establishment suitable for their reception 
but let the public munificence now completely establish our triumph 
of excellence, both in the possession and execution of the Fine Arts ; 
and prove to the surrounding nations, that our native talent need not 
blush when placed in competition with the finest performances of the 
old school, and make that magnanimous display of the celebrated 
works which we now possess. 

What can so eminently tend to the consummation of our greatness 
as the erection of a Palace dedicated to the Fine Arts? What is want- 
ed tocomplete it but such a grand and national edifice ? To consider it 
in a political point of view it is impossible to overlook the importance 
of such an establishment. A neighbouring nation has proved the value 
of such an institution by the multitudes drawn to it from all parts of 
the world; and the hundred thousands a year thereby caused to be 
expended in its vicinity, are unanswerable arguments in its favour, 

The means of carrying such a plan into execution, would be in 
the first place Recency Parronage; voluntary contributions, the 
aid of the numerous patriotic subscriptions in erecting all their intend- 
ed works, to celebrate the victories of our arms by land and sea, at 
that point, or other aid as may be thought best ; and indeed the assist- 
ance of Parlianent, for such a purpose, might be expected. 

The most desirable spot for the building would be as a wing to the 
intended Palace. The site of Sc. James’s Palace, with a grand tri- 
umphal archway fronting the bottom of St. James's Street, as a splen- 
did entrance to the parks, would be very desirable. Or the situation 
of the King’s Mews, Charing Cross. The end of the new Regency 
Street, in the Regency Park, would be ornamental to the town ; but 
the most convenient spot would be near to the Palace. 

The recent agitated state of the continent has thrown a greater por- 
tion of the celebrated works of the old masters into our possession, 
than any one kingdom or empire in Europe can now boast of. And in 
such a palace as is here proposed, these sublime productions might be 
exhibited to advantage, and not only improve the artist of the day, but 
materially assist and elevate the public taste, and contribute to the 
abolition of a national prejudice, which is characterized by an undue 
attachment to foreign institations and foreign artists. 

A great collection of the first-rate pictures might be obtained for 
sucha purpose, either by loan for a stated period, to be delivered on 
demand, or as donations and bequests, as best suited the intentions of 
patriotic individuals. Had such an institution before existed, man 
of our celebrated connoisseurs would have gladly availed themselves 
of so exceilent an opportunity to add their collection to the national 
good. Recently, Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A. would, in all proba- 
bility, not have given the admirers and students of the Arts, the trou- 
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ble to travel as far as Dulwich College to be gratified with a view of 
that admirable collection. 

A Palace of Arts in the centre of London, free of access, would 
be an incalculable benefit, as a dispenser of taste, and an excitement 
of mental excellence to all classes of the community ; and that, in- 
deed, in avery short period, no gentleman of Europe could give 
eclat to the finish of his education who had not visited the British 
capital. These few ideas are briefly submitted for consideration, in 
the hope that the subject will be taken up, by those competent to 
form a plan to consummate our national greatness. 


E. QO. 


+ ee 


Curious and interesting Anecdotes of the States and Effects of Popery, 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. 


As some attempts have been made within the last ten years to give 
a legal sanction to Popery, that deadly enemy to pure religion and 
rational liberty, by removing those venerable guards and muniments 
which have been raised by the wisdom of our ancestors, (even when 
they professed the Romish faith,) to protect our constitution against 
its da’ gerous political principles, and as it is said that these attempts 
are to be renewed and persevered in, I lay before the British Public 
the following anecdotes, to shew them the unabated vigilance and 
zealous exertions which were used by the Popes and their votaries, 
while the latter were numerous in England, to overturn the Protes- 
tant State. It is universally allowed, that no person whatsoever 
suffered on account of the religion which they professed, during the 
first eleven years of Elizabeth's reign, and not until the year 1569, 
when the bull issued by Pope Pius V. for her dethronement, and en- 
titled, damnatio et excommunicatio Elizabethe, spread universal 
disaffection amongst her popish subjects, incited them to form trea- 
sonable machinations against her life, and rebellion against her 
government. This has been allowed by the warmest advocates of 
Popery.* The penal Jaws, then, which she had enacted against the 
admission of the papal jurisdiction, and against such of her rebellious 
subjects as acknowledged it, were founded in political necessity, and 
dictated by self-preservation + These wise laws, the preference 
which she and James I. gave to the members of the Protestant Reli- 





* V. Giralamo Cutena vita del Pid. V. p. 55. Abra. Bzovius de 
Rom. Pontif. c. 4, p. 621. 

+ The Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in his famous 
speech in the Irish House of Lords, the 13th of March, 1793, ob- 
served, ‘‘ The fact is, that the penal laws enacted in this country to 
abridge the power and influence of the old Irish Catholics, was a 
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gion, and finally the Test Laws, enacted in the reign of Charles IL., 
increased their number, and diminished that of the Romanists so 
much, that it completely extinguished the hopes of the latter to ac- 
quire an ascendancy, and thereby put an end to the formation of their 
treasonable principles. It is evident, then, if we compare the state 
of England now with what it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, that its present greatness and glory have arisen from the 
benign effects of the reformation. 


** Sic fortis Hetruria crevit” 
** Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherima Roma.” 


By this she has been enabled not only to protect herself, but by her 
wisdom, her wealth, and her valour, to rescue the nations of Europe 
from the most extensive and galling tyranny that ever afflicted the 
civilized world. In short, by the reformation she has been raised so 
much above the nations of the earth, as to answer the encomiums be- 
stowed on her by our immortal bard, Shakespeare. 


‘* This Royal throne of Kings, this sceptred isle, 
«¢ This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

«* This other Eden, Demiparadise, 

** This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

** Against infection, and the hand of war, 

«* This happy breed of men, this little world, 

‘* This precious stone, set in the silver sea, 

«© Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

‘** Or of a moat, defensive to a house, 

‘** Against the envy of less happy lands.” 


What a misfortune that the British government did not use the 
same means to establish the reformation in Ireland that she did in 
England, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Their neglect on 
this point is now, and has been for some years, severely felt ; for 
Ireland is now, as England was in these two reigns, disgraced and 
agitated by treasonable machinations, assassination plots, rebellions, 
and invitations to the enemies of the empire for aid to subvert it. 
On perusing these pages, the reader will find, that the parallel be- 
tween the two islands is exact, at these respective periods. The 
rapid increase of Popery in both is truly alarming. 

In Ireland it has inspired the Papists with such boldness, that in their 
public assemblies, they openly declare, that they aim at an ascen- 


—_— 





code forced upon the Parliament of Ireland, by hard necessity—a 
code which was dictated by self:defence and self-preservation, and 
which has, from time to time, been relaxed with an open and unsus- 
pecting liberality, which has been but ill requited by that body of 
men who have profited by it.” The English penal laws were much 


more than the Irish, and they remained in force much longer un- 
repealed. 
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dancy, and that they will not rest satisfied till they obtain it.* At 
the same time, the most eminent Romish Divines have repeatedly 
declared, that the canons of their general councils are infallible, and 


- that all Roman Catholics must implicitly adhere to them ; and it is | 
well known, that these canons prescribe, as a religious duty, perjury, 
treason, murder, and .«obbery, under a Protestant state. The cala- © 
mities occasioned in England, by Papal interference, in the reigns of © 


the Henrys and Edwards, were such, that it was totally prohibited, 
under severe penalties, by laws which are still in force ; and yet both 
the English and Irish Papists bave been sending, without revenue, 
missionaries to Rome; and it is even reported, that a British 
S-atesinan, has made a concordat with the Pope, in which it is agreed, 
that all the Papists of the British empire are to be put on the same 
footing with Protestants ; though itis but 17 years since the Irish 
Papists endeavoured to deprive our gracious sovereign of his crown, 
and to separate their country from Kngland, by a dreadful rebellion, 
inthe progress of which, they displayed all the intolerant and san- 
guinary principles of the Romish superstition ; and even at this time, 
when a general peace has taken place, a dreadful system of terror 
prevails in some of the mést fertile and populous parts of Ireland, in 
consequence of the perpetration of nocturnal robbery and assassinaticn, 
by a Popish banditti. Though the county of Tipperary, the chief 
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scene of these outrages, has been proclaimed under the insurrection | 


law ; and though its operation is seconded by a considerable army, 
the life and property of the Joyal subjects are insecure, Should 
Popery increase in England, as rapidly as it has some years past, she 
may be reduced to the disgraceful state in which she was during 
Elizabeth's reign.* It may be truly said, that the English Papists are 
peaceable and loyal; but were they not nearly as much the contrary 
as the Irish have been for the Jast twenty years, when, confiding in 
their numbers, they were led to hope that they could overturn the 
Established Charch? Cardinal Bellarmine, whose opinions are 
highly respected in the Romish Church, says, “‘ we must not hastily 





* Doctor Dromgoole, in his speech made in the Catholic Board, 
or Committee, the 8th of December, 1813, acknowledged this in 
the most imp icit terms, and that his fellow yotaries could not give 
any security for the Protestant Church, because they were conscien- 
tiously bound to subvert it. His speech was universally applauded, 
and many thousand copies of it were printed.. See p. 278, vol. 46. 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s observations on it. 

t See in p. 167, of vol. 48, the canons of the Romish Church, 
by which they are enjoined, and these canons are declared to be 
infallible. 

* In the sequel, the reader will find ample proofs of this state, 
in the anecdotes contained in these pages. All the witnesses, with a 
few exceptions, who prosecuted on behalf of the crown, at the last 
assizes, held at Clonmell, for the county of Tipperary, have been 
murdered, 
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make war against heretics, when they are stronger than us." Here- 
ticos non esse bello petendos, quando fortiores sunt nobis. De Laicis, 
lib, iii. cap. 22. Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Toleration, observes, 
onthe principles of Papists, ‘‘ another more secret evil, but more 
dangerousto the Commonwealth, is, when men arrogate to them- 
selves, and to those of their own sect, some peculiar prerogative, 
covered over with a specious show of deceitfs! words, but in effect 
opposite to the civil rights of the community. What else do they 
mean, who teach that faith is not to be kept with heretics. Their 
meaning, forsoothi, is, that the privilege of breaking faith belongs 
unto themselves ; for they declare all that are not of their commu- 
hion to be heretics, or at least, they may declare them so, whenever 
they think fit.” ** What can be their meaning of asserting, that 
kings excommunicated forfeit their crowns and kingdoms? It is 
evident, that they thereby arrogate to themselves the power of 
deposing kings; because they challenge the power of excommunica- 
tion, as the peculiar right of their hierarchy.” ‘‘ That dominion is 
founded in grace. is also an assertion, by which those that maintain 
it, do plainly lay claim to the possession of all things, and profess 
themselves to be the only true, pious, and faithfal. For what do all 
these and the like doctrines signify, but that these may, and are ready, 
upon all occasions, to seize the government, and possess themselves of 
the estates and fortunes of their fellow-subjects, and that they only 
ask leave to be tolerated by the magistrates so long, until they find 
themselves strong enough to effect it.” ‘* Again, that church can 
have no right to be tolerated by the magistrate, which is constituted 
upon such a bottom, that all those who enter it do thereby, ipso facto, 
deliver themselves up to the protection and service of another prince. 
For by this means, the magistrate would give way to the settling of 
4 foreign jurisdiction in his own country, and suffer his own people to 
be listed, as it were, for soldiers against his own government.” 
“ T say that they have no right to be tolerated by the magistrates, as 
neither those that will not own, and teach, the duty of tolerating all 
men in matters of religion.”’* 

St. Gregory, St. Thomas, and Bellarmine, give the following 
reason, why their holy church does not, on all occasions, persecute 
heretics : ‘* Ecclesia non habet vires.” Another advocate for persecu- 
tion presents us with the same aphorism, but couched in somewhiat 
plainer terms, ‘* if you have amongst you many heretics, be prudent 
and persuade them; if only a small number, employ the gallows 
and the galleys.” 

If government had recourse to-history and experience, the only 
sure guide to statesmen, they might have foreseen the fatal effects 





ei 


* See p. 167, of vol. 48. All these doctrines are maintained as 
infallible, by the canons of the Romish Church. 

+ L’accord de la religion, et de Phumanité, p. 89 and 1 90. This 
is mentioned in Voltaire’s traité sur la tolerance. 

No. 212, Vol, 50, January, 1816. G 
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of granting any share of political power to Papists, under a Protestant 
state. The Irish Romanists obtained the elective franchise in the 
year 1793; and during the remainder of that year, and until the 
rebellion of 1798, the four corners of the kingdom were dreadfully 
convulsed by a Popish banditti, called defenders, who, by a system 
of terror, compelled the Protestants to fly from the country, and to 
seek an asylum in garrison towns. If this concession occasioned 
such a strong incitement in the Irish Papists, to persecute the Pro- 
testants, and to commit such monstrous acts of lawless turbuience, 
what dreadful consequences may not be expected to arise from 
granting them a right to sit in Parliament?* The first Parliament 
in Ireland, to which all the counties and boroughs returned members, 
was convened in the year 1613, and Sir Arthur Chichester, the Lord 
deputy observes, in his letter to the privy council, ‘* they were all 
(the Popish members) elected by a general combination of Jesuits 
and priests, who charged all the people upon pain of excommunicas 
tion, not to vote for any one of the king's religion.”"{ Lelandt 
observes, that promises, threats, and oaths of association, and all 
the devices of policy and faction, were employed by the Popish party, 
to gain an influence in the elections ; and that they had such success, 
that most of the privy counsellors who stood for counties, were 
rejected for factious and turbulent Popish lawyers, their competitors. || 
According to Carte, the scenes of licentious turbulence which took 
place during that general election, were little short of rebellion. 
The same circumstances took place during the general election held 
in the year 1639; for Lord Strafford, the Viceroy, tells us in his 
state letters,§ that the utmost pains were taken by Popish priests and 
Jesuits, to prevent any of their votaries from voting for Protestants, 
that they administered extrajudicial oaths to them for that purpose, 
from the altar, threatened them with the terrors of excommunication, 
and even denied the sacraments to those who would not comply. 
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The Popish members returned to that Parliament, were as dissaffected § 
as their constituents ; for it appeared that many of them were deeply © 


concerned in the dreadful rebellion of 1641 ; for which forty-one of 
them were expelled.[ 

1558. Queen Elizabeth mounted the throne of England this year ; 
when Pope Paul IV. filled the pontifical chair, who, as Father 


Paul tells us, ‘‘ never talked to ambassadors, withoat thundering in § 
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* See in p. 108-9-70, of vol. 48, the dreadful consequences which @ 


followed the concession of the elective franchise. 
+ Desiderata curiosa Hibernica, p. 280. 
t Book iv. cap. 7 
{|} From this, and from the strong spirit of disaffection which 


exists in Ireland at present, we may infer what scenes of anarchy and J 


turbulence would take place, were Papists allowed to sit in Pa 
liameot: 

§ Letter vi. p. 280. 

{ Commons’ Journals, vol. i. p. 298-0. 
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their ears, that he was superior to all princes ; that he would admit 
none of them to a footing of familiarity with him ; that it was in his 
power to change kingdoms, and that he was successor of those who 
deposed kings and emperors.” Hist. Con. of Trent, lib. v. p. 384. 

When Sir Edward Carne, her ambassador at Rome, notified her 
accession to this furious old Pontiff, he told him ‘* that England was 
a fief of the holy see, that being illegitimate she could not inherit it: 
that it was an act of high audacity in her, to assume the title and 
government without his consent; that he could not annul the decisions 
of Clement VII. and Paul III. on that subject; that she did not 
deserve any regard from him, to her pretensions; but that if she 
renounced them, and submitted ber cure entirely to him, he would 
do every thing that could be done consistently with the dignity of the 
apostolic see.” idem, lib. v. p. 398. 

On this Elizabeth recalled her ambassador, and, without regarding 
this arrogant Pontiff, proceeded to settle her government. 

1500. ‘* Pope Pius [V, dispensed with several of the most active 
and learned Franciscaps, Dominicans, and Jesuits, to preach among 
the Protestants in England wild doctrines, on purpose to sow divisions, 
and allowed some of them to marry; saying, that the marriage 
established by the Queen and her clergy, was no marriage ; and those 
so dispensed with, were to give monthly intelligence of what progress 
they made in these practices. Lest any of these, their missionaries, 
might themselves be seduced from their orders, others were sent to 
watch and discover them, if they found their inclinations so bending, 
before they became fully resolved.’ Strype’s Annals of the reforma- 
tion under Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 228. 

1563. The Queen sent one E, Dennum to discover the secret 
plots and conspiracies formed against her by the Pope, and through 
the means of money, with which he was well supplied, he disco- 
vered the following : Ist. Pope Pius 1V. on a consultation with the 
principal clergy of Italy, resolved to bestow the realms of Qucen 
Elizabeth on any Prince who would attempt to conquer them. 2d. 
It was resolved, that a council consisting of three cardinals, 
six bishops, and as many of the order of Jesus, should devise and 
weekly present ways and methods to advance the interesié of the 
Holy See. Some of these contrivances were as follow: 

“ Ist. To offer the Queen to confirm the English Liturgy, some 
things being altered, provided she acknowledged the same from 
Rome ; but if denied, then to asperse the English Liturgy by all 
ways and conspiracies imaginable. 

* Qdly. A license or dispensation to be granted to any of the 
Romish orders, to preach, speak, or write against the Church of 
England, to make it odious; and that they may pretend to be 
members thereof, without being checked or censured for so doing. 
Chat they should keep a quarterly correspondence with some of the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, and Friars. They were 
2lso to change their names, lest they should be discovered. 

‘* 3dly. For preventing any of these licensed persons from flinching 
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off, or being seduced by rewards, persons should be appointed to 
watch over them, and to give intelligence to Rome of their conduct. 

“« Athly. In case any of the hypocritical. ministry of England 
should assimilate to those who had licenses, it was deliberated what 
was to be done. The bishop of Mentz answered, that that was 
what they aimed at ; and that they desired no more than a separation 
among the heretics of England; the more avimosities there were 


among them, there would be fewer to oppose the mother church of 


Rome, whenever an opportunity served. 

‘* 5thly. A pardon to be granted to any that would assault the Queen, 
or to any cook, brewer, baker, vintner, physician, grocer, surgeon, or 
of any calling whatsoever, that would make away with her ; and an 
absolute remission of sins to the heirs of that party's family, and a 
perpetual amnesty to them for ever. 

** Othly. For the better assurance of further intelligence to the See 
of Rome, licenses were to be given to dispense with several os 
marriages, and other ceremonies of the Church of England, 
possess and enjoy offices, either ecclesiastical, military, or civil, to 
take such oaths as shall be imposed on them, provided that the same 
oaths be taken with a reserve to serve the mother church of Rome, 
whenever an opportunity served. In which case, the act of council 
passed, that it was not sin but meritorious; and that, when it so served 
for Rome's advantage, the party was absolved from his oath. 

“ 7thly. That the Romish orders cherish all adherents to the 
mother church, and whenever occasion served, to be in readiness at 
the time appointed, and to contribute, according to their capacities, 
for promoting the Romish cause. 

** Sthly. That the Romish party shall propose a match: for the 
Queen, with one of the Catholic princes. 

** gthly. Excommunication and a_ perpetual curse to Jight on the 
families and posterity of all those of the mother church, that will 
not promote or assist, by means of money or otherwise, Mary 
Queen of Scotland's pretence to the crown of England. 

** 10thly. Every Roman Catholic within England and Ireland, 
to contribute to those Romish Bishops and parish priests, that were 
privately, or should be, sent over to them, and to pay all the church 
duties as if they were in possession ; and this upon pain of excommu- 
nication to them and their posterity. 

“ Tithly. The See of Rome to dispense with all parts of the 


Roman faith, to swear to all beresies in England and elsewhere ; and |” 


that not to be a crime against the soul of the party, the accused 
taking the oath with an intention to promote or advance the Roman 
Catholic faith.” All the aforesaid articles were decreed and ordered 
byt the Pope's Council. Idem, p. 413.* 


* These detestable principles are now to be renewed and to be 
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carried into practice against the heretical empire of England, by the ie 


Jesuits, whose order Pope Pius VII. has restored, by virtue of the 
plenitude of his Apostolical authority in all the states of Chris- 
tendom. 
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1568. Pope Pius V. persuaded Roberto Ridalpbi, a Florentine by 
pirth, who had lived some years in London, as a merchant, to stir 
up the English Papists to rebel against the Queen for the purpose 
of propagating the Popish religion ;* and he promised to detray the 
expence of the war, towards which he advanced him 100,000 crowns.4 
All this was done before any Papists were called to account on the 
score of religion, since her accession to the throne.t 

1569. The better to effect his design, Pius V. sent into England, 
this year, Nicholas Morton, D. D.§ to fan the flame of rebellion, 
and for that purpose to absolve the Queen’s subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and to denounce her as an excommunicated heretic. 
This produced a dreadful rebellion, in which the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland took the lead, at the head of a consi- 
derable army, which they raised for the purpose. 

1570. Stukeley encourages the King of Spain to invade Ireland. 

The bull of Pope Pius V. against Queen Elizabeth, was 
posted up at Raris, the same day (2d March) that Felton set it up at 
St. Paul's, in London. Walsingham, the English ambassador, tore 
itdown, shewed it to the French monarch, and told him that the 
same measure may be adopted against himself. Idem, Vol. ii. p. 17. 

In this bull he excommunicated her, declared her title to the crown 
void, absolved her subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and com- 
manded them to rise in rebellion against her. 

Felton was hanged in the 12th year of the Queen's reign, 
for having posted up on the Bishop of London's Palace, the bull of 
Pius V. which he defended as meritorious, and embraced the crown 
of martyrdom with the utmost cheerfulness, As he was the first 
pious unartyr who suffered on account of religion, the. reader may 
deduce from it the mildness and lenity of government towards Popish 
traitors and rebels. 

While the noble earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland were in 
open rebellion, Pius V. wrote them a letter, dated the 2d of February, to 
exhort them to persevere in it¢. The English considered themselves 
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* That measure was not adopted against that sanguinary monarch 


~ Charles IX. because, agreeably to the Pope’s wishes, he had 40,000 


of his Protestant subjects murdered, for which his holiness returned 
thanks publickly to the Almighty ; but the two succeeding monarchs, 
Henry III. and Henry IV. were assassinated by Papal mandates, 
because they gave peace and protection to their Protestant subjects. 
t Camden's history, p. 146. Udall’s history of Mary Queen of 
Scotland, p.6g and 119. V Girolamo Catina, vita del Pio v. p. 113. 
} Secular princes important considerations, London 1675, p. 57. 
V. G. Catina p. 116. 
§ Idem p. 53, and Abr. Bzovius de Rom. Pontif. c. 46. p. 621. 
} Sanders de vis ib. cules, Monarch. Wittinburgi. 1598, p. 706. 
- Pio V. epist. apost. p. 290, Antwerp. 1640 ex officina Planti- 
hiana.ed. F,Gaubau. It is remarkable, that in this letter, he bids 
them imitate the example of (that early rebel) Thomas a Becket, 
and neither for menaces nor dangers to desist. 
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conscientiously bound to obey the bullof Pius V. but fearing to incur 
the guilt ofbigh treason asthe Queen's government was too powerful to 
be overturned, they sent two Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, to Rome to 
solicit a dispensation from the rigid observance of it from Pope Gre- 
goiy XIE. and he granted it only till they were strong enough to 
rise and rebel against ber. 

1571. Borgest, the Spanish Ambassador's Secretary, hired two 
desperate men, viz. Mather and Berney, to murder Queen Elizabeth 
and Lord Burghley, for which they suffered capitally, baving pre- 
viously contessed their design. Strype, vol. ii. p. 87. 

1572. The Pope's legate at Paris recommended to the King to 
espouse the cause of Mary Queen of Scotland, and to have her re- 
leased, whereby the Popish religion may be established in England. 
Vol. ii. p. 177. 

1573. Most of the Popish princes on the Continent, at the head 
of whom was the King ot Spain, were incited by the Pope to invade 
and lay waste England, the bulwark of heresy, Idem. p. 254. 

Disputations were held this year at the University of Louvain, to 
prove that ecclesiasties were not subject to the civil magistrates, 
P. 257.* ; 

1574. Lord Burghley discovered a paper this year, containing a 
long list of English traitors, hoth men and women, who were pen- 
sioners to the King of Spain, all in Sir Francis Englefield’s hand- 
writing. On the « shange of religion he fled to Spain ; and he incited 
Pius IV. to excominunicate the Queen, and the Spanish monarch to 
be her enemy. In this list were the Countess of Northumberland, 
thé Earl of Westmoreland, the Lord Dacre, Lady Hungerford, Sir 
Christopher Newill, Sir John Nevill. Idem, 409, 10, 11. 

1575. Philip I]. introduced the Inquisition into Antwerp, which 
had been the asylum of persecuted Protestanis; though be had 
given strong assurances that he would not doso. ‘Lhe burgesses and 
commonality of that city published a protest against it. Idem, vol. i. 
p. 504, appendix 33 

1579. William: Parry, who agreed to assassinate the Queen, fo: 
which he was hanged in 1554, was employed this year by Lord 
Burghley in ber service abroad, to obtain information of Popish plots 
and con spi iracies against her. He became a convert to Popery at 
Paris, in 1579. Idem, 503 and 648. 

1580. Gregory XIII. issued avother bull of the same import as 
that of Pios V. against the Queen. 

This year, two noted Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, (the better to 
disguise their practices nd then person 's) cume Into Englend in the 
habit of scldiers fter a while they transtormed their habit into a 
more genteel fashion, then journied towards the noith, where, 
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* This principle is establisied by the general councils and canon law 
of the Romish church. C, ucil. Lateran can. 43. and Gratian, can. 
10, quest, 0. p. 135. Deeret, lib. 1, tit. 33. cap. 0. 
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during their aBode, their habits where altered into ministers’ vestments, 
preaching there after the puritanical manner. Thus they travélled 
throughout the realm, being secretly entertained by Papists, nobility, 
and gentry, courageously executing their Popish commission, Cecil's 
Memoirs, p. 190. 

This year the Protestant clergy of Switzerland informed Lord 
Burghley, through the Bishop of Ely, that a Pope's bull was to be 
published against the Queen, and that 500 copies of it were to 
be printed and dispersed in those countries which were most Catholic. 
It appeared also that the King of Spain, who intended to invade 
England, had obtained the Pope's consent to raise 12,000 troops in 
italy. Idem, p. 63. 

This year the Papists in Lancashire shewed such a strong spirit of 
disaffection and insurgency, that the Queen sent a commission to the 
Earl of Derby to enquire into and check it. Idem, p. 632.* 

1581. The Prince of Condé arrived in England, to solicit the Queen 
to relieve the French protestants who were suffering a grievous persecu- 
tion. Idem, vol. iii. p. 10. 

The government were much alarmed at the factious and 
intriguing designs of the jesuits and seminary priests, of whom great 
numbers came into England, under the protection of Campion the 
jesuit, and who used the most zealous exertions to disseminate treason 
and to seduce the subjects from their allegiance. Strype’s Annals, 
p. 32, 37, 39, 40, 41—136. 

1582, Their conduct was so alarmiug, that a proclamation was 
issued against them; for at that time some of the popish gentry were 
worked up to such a pitch of fanaticism by them, that they openly 
created disturbances in the protestant churches during divine service. 
Idem, p. 83, 127, 136. 

1583. The Archbishop of York, alarmed at the activity and zeal of 
the jesuits and seminary priests, wrote a monitory letter to all the 
bishops in his province. Idem, p. 167. 

August, at the sessions of Gloucester, one Richard Summers 
was seized, for having preached doctrines as a puritan minister, in 
order to disparage the reformation. The bishop of Gloucester’s 
chaplain, who was present, followed him into a private house, where 
he put on a surplice and said mass to a numerous congregation. 

The bishop of Rome, on the Sunday after Whitsunday, gave 
thanks to the Holy Trinity, for the divisions which were sprung up in 
England among the heretics there, and had six short curses read, 


i 





* It is observable, that from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign 
to the present time, there has been more Popish disaffection, and a 
stronger spirit of insurgency in Lancashire, than in any other part of 
England, because the blessings of the reformation were not as ex- 
tensively diffused in it as in other places, and it bas more Romanists 
in it than in any other county. Father Quigley, hanged at Maidstone, 
visited Lancashire frequently from the year 1796, for the purpose of 
forming the treasonable combinations of the United Irishmen there. 
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prayer like, with this conclusion, abate, assuage and confound, Jesu 
Maria, the damnable heresies of the rebellious heretics of England. 
These two articles are taken from the memorials of Sir James 
Ware. 

A book was written this year in defence of the English Ca- 
tholics by Doctor, afterwards Cardinal Allen, it taught that 
Kings might be excommanicated, deprived, and violently handled. 
It proved, that all foreign or civil wars, undertaken for religion, were 
honourable.* Strype’s Annals vol. iii. p. 188. 

A great alarm at this time in England, about the treacherous 
designs of the English papists to overthrow the Queen's government, 
and to place Mary Queen of Scotland on her throne; particularly as 
assistance for its accomplishment was expected from Spain, and the 
seminary priests were very busy in converting the Queen’s subjects to 
poperyt. Idem, p. 192. 

1584. William, Prince of Orange, murdered July, this year, by 
Balthazar Geraid, a Burgundian. This assassin boldly acknowledged, 
that meditating this murder, he bad been some time before with a 
Jesuit at Treves, to whom he confessed his design of committing it, 
and who kept him some time in their college, taking the Jesuits’ 
counsel and direction. Idem, p. 214. 

Many Englishmen this year, and even some of the first of the 
nobility and gentry, who were papists, entered into plots for the de- 
liverance of the Scots Queen, even by the assassination of Queen 
Elizabeth ; which plots were encouraged by foreign popish princes. 
Many of them who were imprisoned, the Queen would not consent 
to put to death, but preferred banishing them. Idem 217. This caused 
an association into which all the well-affected entered. Idem, Another 
popish plot, the same year, was encouraged by the King of Spain, and 
the Guises, and attempts were made to corrupt the Queen's gentle- 
women, and persuade them to lay violent hands on her; it was called 
the holy league. Idem. p. 246~7. 

William Parry, doctor of law, was executed for various acts of 
treason, and for a conspiracy to murder the Queen; to do which he 
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* These doctrines were repeatedly established by the general 
councils and canon law ofthe Romish church, which are regarded as 
infallible by its votaries. See p. 167 of vol. 48. see many instances of 
their practtcal effects for 700 years, p. 296 of vol. 46. 

It is not less singular than true, that the English Roman Catholics ia 
1789, and the Irish in 1792, publicly declared that such doctrines 
never were tenets of their charch ; and to give some colour of truth 
to so palpable a falsehood, they produced the opinions of six foreign 
ubiversitics In Us support. 

+ How like the state of Ireland, whose popish inhabitants have 
frequently, during 300 years, particularly since the repeal of the penal 


laws, solicited the assistance of a foreign enemy to separate their native 
country from England, 
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was encouraged by Palmio; a Jesuit, Campeggio, a Nuncio, Como a 
Cardinal, and Pope Gregory XIII; whose absolution was found on his 

rson. Idem. p. 249, and Speed's History of England, p. 873.* 

The disaffection of the Papists in Lancashire and Cheshire was 
very alarming this year. Idem, p. 264. 

1585. This year the parliament was chiefly employed in sectring 
the kingdom from the treasonable plots of Jesuits and Seminary 
priests, which were very alarming ; and an association was entered 
into for that purpose.t Idem, p. 293. 

1586. The Papists were very busy this year in compassing three 
things, viz. raising a rebellion in England, killing the Queen, deliver- 
ing the Queen of Scotland, and placing her on the English throne. 
Babington, and Ballard, a priest of Rheims, the chief contrivers of it, 
were tried, condemned and executed. By their letters to Cardinal Allen 
at Rome, which were intercepted, it appeared that their conspiracy 
was very extensive and deep laid. Idem p.413. Their confessions 
incontrovertibly” proved this, 416-17. The same year Payne, a 
Popish priest, undertook to murder Queen Elizabeth, in which he was 
to have been assisted by 50 bravoes, Speed, p. 871. 

Sir Edward Stanley, a Papist Governor of Deventer, in Hol- 
land, treacherously betrayed it to the King of Spain, at the instance 
of Cardinal Allen, one of the implacable enemies of the then state 
of England. Strype, Vol. iii. p. 428. The same year Rowland York, 
a Papist, betrayed Zutphen to the Spaniards. Idem, p. 429. 

1587. Sixtus V. issued a bull against her of the same tenor, 

1600. Clement VIII. did the like. 

One Weston, alias Burges, a Jesuit, had brought letters from 
Philip Earl of Arundel (who was afterwards committed to the Tower, 
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* By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council a full remission of 
sins is offered to those who shall set about the extirpation of heretics, 

t In the same manner, the society of Orangemen was instituted in 
Ireland, to counteract and defeat the dangerous effects of Popish 
treason ; and as they were singularly useful and efficient for that pur- 
pose, they were calumniated and maligned by the Popish faction. It 
is well known, that the revolution of 1088 could not have been 
effected, had not loyal associations been formed for its accomplish- 
ment ; and that there was a necessity of maintaining them after- 
wards to counteract the conspiracies which were formed for the 
restoration of King James, whose partizans were encouraged by 
Louis XIV. who promised to invade England in his support. As 
all the Papists vilified and calumniated these associations, from 
the same motives that the disaffected did the Oravngemen, the 
House of Commons resolved, in the year 1095, ‘‘ that whoever 
should affirm an association was illegal, should be deemed a promo- 
ter of the designs of.King James, and an enemy to the laws and 
liberties of England.” Commons’ Journals. 
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tried by his Peers and cast) written to Cardinal Allen, promising 
therein to give his help for promoting the Catholic cause ; and fo: 
that cause did intend to retire from the realm. This Weston with 
other Popish priests, pretended to possess the aaee of casting out 

devils, to gain proselytes to their religion. Idem, 47 

The disaffection of the Lancashire Papisis, oni ‘the great num- 
ber of Jesuits and Seminaries there, who were protected by gen- 
tlemen of the Popish persuasion, were such that a new commission 
of the peace, and an ecclesiastical commission also were appointed to 
inquire into them. Idem, 478-9-80. 

1588, The Spanish Armada was defeated. 

This year the Pope issued a bull, ‘‘ whereby the Queen was ac- 
cursed and pronounced to be deprived of her crown ; and the inva- 
sion and conquest of her realm were committed to the Catholic 
King by the Pope, toexecute the same with his armies, both by sea 
and jand, and to take the crown to himself, or to. limit it to such 
potentates as the Pope and he should name.” Cardinal Allen wrote 
a book to recommend this bull, and to incite the people to rise in 
obedience to it, of which many copies were sent to England. It con- 
tained the most sharp and bitter abuse of the Queen, her father, her 
nobility and council.* Idem, p. 560-2-3. 

Many books were brought to England from Rome, and elsewhere 
to slander the government, to spread disaffection, and to incite the 
people to rebel.t Idem, p. 567. 

1589. June, The Baron of Bohemia, residing at Prague, disco- 
vered and communicated to Lord Burghley, that one Parkyns, 
an English Jesuit, arrived there from Rome, where the Pope and his 
confederates had formed seven different plots for murdering Queen 
Elizabeth, and that Parkyns was the chief instrament of the Pope and 
the King of Spain in all their treacherous machinations against Eng- 
land. Strype’s Annals, vol. iv. p. 1. 

1590. Lord Burghley wrote to Lord Maitland, Chancellor of Scot- 
land, to remind King James to suppress the Popish faction there. 
idem. p. 32. 

159%. Many Jesuits and Seminary priests having come into Eng- 
Jand, to form treasonable plots, the Queen issued a commission to 
search for, and discover them. Idem, p. 56,7,8,9, 60, 61. 

July ist, Beiseley and Scott, two Seminary priests, were exe- 
cuted in London, for being concerned in treasonable plots ; who among 

many other bad opinions, traitoreusly afhrmed, « that if Her Majesty 
had an army against the Pope here, they would — with the Pope 
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* These proceedings were adopted previons tothe attempt to in- 
vade Fuogland with the Spanish Armada for the purpose of rouzing, 


and inflaming the Papists against the ps Laan 

+ The leaders of the ly. rah Papists, and their ¢lergy, never ceas¢ 
to publish inflummiatory libels of the same kind, See a leng list os 
them and extracts from them, in page 208 of Vol, 35 
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against her Majesty, or if the Pope should command them to lay vio- 
lent hands upon her, or kil her Majesty, they would willingly do it. 
Idem, p. 65. 

Hacket, Coppinger, and Arthington, three prophets, foretold 
the Queen's death, and declared she was not Queen. Hacket was 
hanged. Idem, p. 09. 

1592. Spain aspired to conquer France, England, and Ireland. 
The King of Spam and the Pope hada strong party in England 
through the Seminary priests, to join and aid their forces in an wva- 
sion. Lord Burghley stated this in a speech in the house of Lords. 
Idem, p. 6, 8, 10. 

Lord Burghiey stated in his speech that the Spanish monarch meant 
to conquer all Christendom, that by corruption be had a strong party 
in France, aud that he intended to invade England through Scotland, 
where a treasonable conspiracy was formed by divers popish noblemen, 
to whom he was to send large sums of money to raise forces to join 
and co-operate with his army in invading Eugland. Idem, p. 124.* 

Complaints of the disaffection of the Lancashire Papists in a letter 
from Lord Derby of 30th October P. 130. 

More complaints of the bad conduct of the Jesuits and Seminary 
priests. Idem. p. 132-3. 

1593. 12th February, Anthony Hall, a King’s messenger in a me- 
morial to Lord Burghley, solicited compensation for transporting to 
France 6O Seminary priests and Jesuits, and for the conveyance of 
4000 and 500 Irish, transported to Bristol, at two several times, and 
for keeping in his house six weeks, Jaques di Nova, the Scotch Queen’s 
Secretary; he lying only ona pallet, in bischamber, until he had 
delivered all he knew of the Scoich Queen’s treasons, Idem. p. 165. 

The names of the Papists in the tower charged with conspi- 
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* While Papists were so numerous in England and Scotland, as to 
afford them a hope of acquiring an ascendancy by the extirpation of 
heresy, they showed as strong a spirit of disaffection by forming trea- 
sonable conspiracies, and by promoting tbe hostile designs of every fo- 
feign enemy against their own country, as the Irish Papists have for 
300 years, and doat this time. In Elizabeth's reign, they solicited the 
assistance of the king of Spain, to separate Ireland from England- 
Pacata Hibernia, p. 252—255. They continued to solicit aid from 
Spain, for that purpose, while she contiaved to be the most potent 
tate in Kurope ; but when France rose superior to her, under the 
auspices of Richlieu and Mazarine, they being shrewd politicians, have 
ever since uniformly sought ber alliance. England, on the contrary, has. 
always joined the weakest against the strongest state to preserve the 
balance cf power. See in pages 108-9, of vol. 48 the negotiations 
*t the Trish, rebellious uaion with the French republic, administered 
°y Robespierre in.1793.; and inp. 173, 4, 5 of the same, an oath. 
°y which the Irish Papists, wera bound. to assist Buonaparte in. con» 
qvening England. . 
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ring against the Queen's life and government, and a list of the same 
in the gaols of the different counties in England. Idem, p. 181194. 

1594. An alarming account of the Jesuits and Seminary priests 

imprisoned in Wisbech castle, and of their manner of living. Idem, 
- 195. 

y jy ee plague in London which carried off 1000 persons in a week. 

It was preceded by a dearth for three years. P. 210. 

1595. A memorial published for a defence of the country, as an in- 
vasion from Spain was expected. Idem, p. 221. 

A book was printed in quarto, this year, at London, to shew 
the cruel treatment, and the miserable condition, of the Popish 
traitors, who sought for an Asylum in Spain, which contained many 
curious particulars. It was stated therein, that the Spaniards used 
often to curse and abuse the English as heretics; yet, at times, they 
were so touched with admiration of their superiority in all the arts and 
sciences, and of their valour and success in war, that they used often 
to swear, in a blasphemous manner, that they thought Jesus Christ 
was a Protestant.* Idem, p. 251. An, 1600, King James wrote a 
letter from Scotland to Mr. Hamilton, one of his servants in England, 
to assure its inhabitants of his steady adherence to the Protestant 
religion. This was in consequence of two briefs sent by the Pope 
this year, to the Popish clergy and people, to prevent any person but 
a Papist, from succeeding to the crown of England. P.357. Pope 
Clement VIII. sent a Bull to England, the latter end of Elizabeth's 
reign, which was not to be used till after her death, and the sole 
object of it was, to exclude the Scotch heretic (James I.) from the 
throne of England, unless he would reconcile himself to the Church 
of Rome, convert his subjects to it, and hold his crown of the Pope. 
Sir Edward Coke, in a charge to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Norfolk, at the Assizes held at Norwich, the 4th of August, 1606, 
stated all the particulars of this Bull, which he had read, and that 
it remained undiscovered, till Garnet, the Jesuit, was apprehénded. 
This charge, published by J. J. Stockdale, Pall Mall, is very inte- 
resting. ‘This damnatory bull, against king James's accession, is 
mentioned by Carte, in his History of the House of Ormond. 
It produced a rebellion in many of the cities and towns of Ireland. 
The persons who attempted to proclaim King James in them, on 
the death of Elizabeth, were furiously assaulted by the mass of the 
Irish Papists, headed by their priests, who insulted the Protestants, 
seized the garrisons, and the ammunition therein, and took posséssion 
of the churches, and said mass in them, to purify them from the stain 
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* In the year 1678, the Duke of Ormond was Viceroy of Ireland, 
and as he, with the aid of the Protestants, was successful in defeating 
different Popish plots, one of the Lords concerned in them, was heard 
to say, witha great oath, “ that he believed Jesus Christ was a Protes- 
tant, for that nothing they could do did prosper.” Secret Consults and 
Intrigues of the Romish party in Ireland, im States, vol. iii. p. 628. 
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of heresy. When called on by government to account for their 
conduct, they justified it by saying, ‘‘ that no person could bea law- 
ful king, who was not placed on the throne by the Pope, and was not 
sworn to maintain the Romish religion.* 

1603. James I., by a proclamation, commanded all the Jesuits and 
seminary priests to quit the realm, before the 19th of March, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of a general conspiracy formed by them. 
Those in prison were ordered to be shipped off. Strype’s Annals, 
vol. iv. p. 357. 

1605. Fifth November. The British nation shocked and alarmed 
at the horrors of the gun-powder plot, urged James [. not ta allow 
the Roman Catholics any toleration whatsoever ; but that monarch, 
who was mild, just, and tolerant, declared he would not confound 
the innocent with the guilty. In order, then, to discriminate the 
loyal and conscientious Catholics, from such fanatics as might be 
impelled by Papal influence to acts of treason, he, with elaborate 
care, drew up an oath of allegiance, in which hedid not touch upon 
any doctrinal matters, leaving to conscience all its rights, and re- 
quiring only a solemn protestation of fidelity to the state, and a 
renunciation of every foreign power, to dispense with oaths, or to 
dethrone sovereign princes. Pope Paul V. issued two briefs,} in 
which he ordered, under pain of damnation, the oath not to be 
taken. It was, also, condemned by Pope Innocent X. Pope Urban 
VIII. in a brief, dated the 30th of May, 1626, ‘‘ exhorted the 
English Catholics to lose their lives, rather than take that noxious 
and unlawful oath of allegiance, by which the sceptre of the Catholic 
Church would be wrested from the Vicar of God Almighty ;” and 
yet such blasphemy had great influence on his deluded votaries. 

Mr. George Gage’s narrative of his agency at Rome, in the years 
1620-21-22-23, when he went there to solicit a dispensation for 
Prince Charles to marry a Spanish Princess. 

** In my journey towards Rome, begun in the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1620, I observed, in those towns in Italy where I lodged, the 
clergy flocking about me, as I was going on an embassy to the Pope. 
In the course of my journey, I found the Roman Catholics overjoyed 
at the match proposed ; as it was a rare thing that a Protestant King 
would form a matrimonial alliance with a Catholic one; and the 
more, as the former had married a Protestant Princess, in order to 
abolish Popery in Scotland. Having stopped at a town called Berg- 
amo, in Italy, Mr. Michael Gravener, one of my attendants and 
gentlemen, went out of curiosity into a chapel, where he heard mass. 
Having spoken Latin, Mr. Gravener e:itered into conversation with 
a Franciscan Friar, who informed him, that bis Holiness the Pope 
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* All this is to be found at large, in the Itinerary of Moryson, who 
was Secretary to Lord Mountjoy, at that time Viceroy of Ireland. 
The justification of the Irish Rebels, corresponds with the Bull; of 
which James, probably, had gained some intimation. Moryson, p. 284. 
¢ Hibernia Dominicana, p. 013. 
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had ordered three masses extradrdinary, on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
to be «aid all over Italy, for the good of the Catholic cause, whicli 
was likely to be advanced by the match between England and Spain. 
He also told Mr. Gravener, that his Holiness had taxed all Italy in 
the sum of 400,000 dollars, to pay pensioners, whom he secretly 
maintained at the court of England to procure a toleration of the 
Romish religion there, and to obtain advantageous terms for Rome, 

in the match which was proposed. Mr. G. hearkened attentively 
to what he said, knowing that the Friar did not suspect him to be of 
the Church of England, as he had been at mass; yet, the better to 
remove any suspicion which he might entertain thereof, he bad the 
Friar not to mention that he had seen him there, lest I might suspect 
him to be a Romanist. The Friar on this said, “ Are you not one?" 
Mr. G. (being afraid of the Friar, and those who were in his com- 
pany) replied, evasively, ‘‘ Were I not one, what should I do here 
amongst you?” Mr. Gravener related all this to me, adding, that he 
could have made some important discoveries of Romish schemes, if 
he could have remained longer with the Friar. I, therefore, resolved 
to gratify Mr. Gravener, by staying longer in the town; which hav- 
ing been communicated to the Friar, gave him great satisfaction. 
Mr. Gravener then asked the Friar to give him a dispensation to eat 
flesh meat, as his master would suspect him to be a Roman Catholic, 
if he abstained from such meats as he ordered for himself. On this 
the Friar asked him, had he not read the dispensations of Pope Pius 
V. to promote the Catholic interest against all Heretic Kings and 
Princes, nay, against Catholic ones, when they disobeyed the Pope's 
mandates. Mr. G. answered, “ J have heard of them; but 1 wish that 
{ could communicate to my brethren in England the intrigues which 
are carried on there by the court of Rome for the advancement of our 
holy religion, because it would elate the daunted spirits of many of 
our despairing friends there.” On this the Friar answered, ‘‘ As you 
may do much good in England for the Catholic cause, I will intro- 
duce you to the English Friary of our order at Rome:” and he then 
gave him a letter of the following tenor :-— 

‘ Brother,—The bearer hereof isa true Catholic, and a member of 
the Church, It was Providence that brought him along with this 
ambassador, now going to his Holiness for the dispensation of the 
match intended with Spain. Be his friend, and assist him as much as 
you can, either at the Vatican, the Pope's Palace, the Libraries, or 
any other of the chief ploces there. In so doing you will serve your 
own fraternity, and oblige him, who is your friend to command, 

‘ALEXANDER PAULETTA. 

‘“* At my coming to Rome, Padre Maestre, the then Spanish Agent, 
and I met, saluted each other, and were often together, as the pur- 
pose of our embassy was, to procure a dispensation for the intended 
marriage. 

‘ Mr. Gravener, having presented the letter, was civilly received, 
and kindly entertained at the Convent of St. Francis, in the registry 
of which he found the correspondence which they held with their 
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confederates in England; and all their intrigues and devices to propa- 

ate the Romish religion there ; which would require some volumes 
to set forth :—Yet I shall here set down the heads of them, that 
posterity may be prepared to prevent foreign plots and conspiracies 
against the Protestant Church of England. 

‘¢ The first of these devices were the damnable dispensations for 
jesuits, friars, priests, and laymen of parts, to feign to be of the Pro- 
testant religion, and at the same time to maintain a correspondence 
with their several orders and fraternities abroad. ‘The second was 
Pope Gregory XIIIth’s excuse to the cardinals, for exacting money 
from the people, for the purpose of defraying the great expence 
he was at in maintainiug wars against Heretics who professed 
the Protestant faith, and in supporting agents and ambassadors for 
its destruction. It was thus stated therein, ‘* You must consider 
the vast charges we are at in dispensing with several of our 
sacred orders to assume heresy, for the purpose of confounding 
it, by bringing in novelties daily amongst the heretics, to make their 
religion contemptible to the heathen, Jew and Turk ; for there is no 
way more expedient to confound Lutheranism and Calvinism, and 
that monster the heretical episcopacy of England, than to bring 
novelty into their liturgy, doctrines, rules, ceremonies. It was (at 
the last assembly) hinted in our teeth, what did it avail St. Peter and 
his successors, to be at such great expence, to make divisions in Eng- 
fand ? It avails much, and advances our sacred chair ; forit confounds . 
thatheretical episcopacy, and by creating schisms in their tenets, makes 
them as odious to others as they are to us ; and in time it may make 
way for us and our successors to restore the holy Catholic faith in 
those parts. That cursed heretical sect withdraws from our treasury, 
athird of our income; whichif not paid would be to us, and the 
holy Catholic Church, a greater blow than Mahomet and his suc- 
cessors ever gave.* Recollect, therefore, what our condition would 
be, and how the Catholic cause would perish, if we had not granted 
dispensations, and been at great expence, to find out the thoughts 


—< EEE 
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* In the year 1244, the exactions made by the Pope in England, 
exceeded the revenue thereof. Matthew Paris the historian, and 
a priest also, said, p. 626, ‘‘ Miseri Anglici acerbiorem quam olim 
subiérant filii Israel, si doluerunt in Egypto Britannica tolerare servi- 
tutem.” ‘* The miserable Englishmen lamented, that they suffered 
a bondage in the British Egypt, more cruel than the children of Israel 
did in times past.” In the year 1245, the Nobles and Canons of 
England complained to Pope Innocent III. presiding in the council of 
Lyons, of the grievous oppressions and exactions practised by foreign 
ecclesiastics to whom he gave benefices in England. Idem p. 646. 

{In the year 1246, the like was done, first by the Bishops, secondly 
by the Abbots, thirdly by the nobles, with all the Clergy and people, 
tourthly by the King himself. The statements of their grievances 
ave to be found in Matthew Paris, p. 677-9-680. 
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and intrigues of Catholic and heretical princes,* whenever peace, 
marriage, or other proposals are offered between each other. Thus 
mach of Pope Gregory's speech did Mr. Gravener extract from the 
convent of St. lrancis at Rome. 

‘‘ He found, also, in the same convent, the declaration of Pope 
Sixtus V. made to the Cardinals at Si. Peter’s, when he demanded a 
general cess within his territories, for supporting shrewd and learned 
men to procure foreign and domestic intelligence, and for encotraging 
heretics, sectarians and schismatics inthe realm of Great Britain. 
This Pope having been asked, how it would serve the Catholic cause, 
to convert members of the Church of England to puritanism, as 
that sect was more inclined than any other to demolish ‘the Church of 
England, Sixtus made answer; thoogh they are more furious than 
the episcopal heretics in England, and in the territories belonging to 
that usurped power; yet that King hates them for their strictness 
and austerity inthe Scotch church, and loves the heresy of England 
more than theirs ; the faster, therefore, they increase, the stronger 
will they be to contend with the other heretics. Those then, who 
act under our dispensations in England, may be better able to combat 
the major party whoever they be, and either of them being once over- 
come, the Catholics will be more powerful and must finally prevail. 

** Mr. Gravener having also access to the Dominican convent, and 
looking among the records there, found the expences that the See 
of Rome was at, in contriving plots against our late gracious Queen 
Elizabeth, and in maintaining imposters and incendiaries; which 
amounted to the sum of £152,000 5. 4. accofding to the current coin 
of England ; of which 60,0001. was allotted to create broils and 
factions in Irelandt and Scotland. At last I found that the Pope and 
Cardinals had drilled out the time, first with fair promises ; and 
when we came to the point, they found many Romish quibbles to 
delay me and my demands ; so that I returned from Rome with little 
or no fruit of my labours, They pretended that the dispensation 
could not pass, until the king had complied with many new conditions 
which had been demanded subsequent to my arrival at Rome. Per- 
ceiving that their main project was to make his Majesty odious to his 
subjects, I desired to be recalled. 

“The pope and cardinals on my soliciting this dispensation for a 











re eS —— 


* The Emperor Joseph I], refused for some time to consent to the 
abolition of the Order of the Jesuits ; but when his last confession 
made to a Jesuit was presented to him, he was astonished and alarmed, 
and agreed to their extinction. The confession of, every sovereign 
prince had been uniformly sent to the principal college of Jesuits 
in every state of Europe, in order to enable them to act in concert 
for the advancement of their common interest. Joseph’s confession 
was found in the Jesuits College of St. Omers, when all their papers 
there were seized, and the order was abolished in France. 

t Ever since the administration of Cardinal Richlieu, there has 
been a sum allotted in the French finances for disturbing Ireland. 
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satch with Spain, demanded of me that his Majesty should permit 
achurch in London for Catholics to assemble in publickly, besi’es 
that which was assigned for the Infanta in case of a marriage ; and 
tbat the ecclesiastics of their charch should be subject to no other laws 
but to their own, and to their ecclesiastical superiors. Likewise, 
that the children begotten by the prince on the body of the Infanta, 
to be under the mother’s government, with other unreasonable de- 
mands. Anno 1622, The Spanish agent Gondamere had secretly. 
from Rome, besides what he had from Spain, this year, as appears 
by the Jesuits’ registry of Rome, which was perused by Mr. Graverer, 
460,000 doliars for pensioners from Rome, of which sum 10,000 
doljars were given to those who were instruments in bringing about 
the death of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

This narrative, sent by Mr. George Gage to the illustrious Primate 
Usher, was found among his papers, by Sir James Ware, eminent 
as an antiquary and historian, and was published by him in his 
memoirs, 

Mr. Gage dissatisfied with his situation at Rome, in consequence of 
the unreasonable terms which the Pope required, wrote the following 
letter to his Grace, Doctor Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury. 

**Most Reverenpd Sir, 

“ T.am weary of my employment, seeing I can not perfect things to 
my mind, so that they may be honourable for bis Majesty of Great 
Britain, for the advancement of the church of England, or for the 
general good of the subject. Such large proposals have been already 
offered for the Infanta’s dispensation, that Rome will not be satis- 
fied, unless she has more; which if granted, I pray God it may not 
bea great blow to Engtand; for the Pope seems quite sure of what has 
been already offered. I need not say more to your Grace, knowing your 
integrity and attachment to the reformation, consented and agreed to by 
our late wise and gracious Queen Elizabeth, and her ergy of the realm. 
I write this letter to your Grace partly to signify what this evil city 
and her Pope aim at, partly that your Grace may clear me irom the 
future calumnies that may, or do generally happen to such, as are in 
the office in which I now stand; and lastly, that your Grace might 
be the chief instrument to defeat the Papal preparations that are and 
will be always contriving by emissaries, the Jesuits and Friars, and 
others of her clergy ; and that your Grace may take it from your 
faithful servant's hand, and be assured for a truth, that England hath 
at this instant, above 400 of the Romish clergy, lurking and wan- 
dering therein ; nay, to my knowledge, from special information, 
London hath above 40 Jesuits, besides Romish Priests, who are dis- 
guised, seem like ourselves, and frequent. his Majesty's court, as 
freely as those who are bound to attend it. They have lately sent 
from hence, a Romish Bishop, one Smith, (whom the Papists call 
the Bishop of Chalcedon,) who I fear is not sent upon trifles. 
Vast treasures have been sent from hence, and from Spain, tocorrupt 
persons both in civil and ecclesiastical departments, who are of crafty 
and subtle parts. This I thought fit to state to your Grace, to put 
No. 212, Vol. 50, January, 1816 Hi 
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ou on your guard against intrigues, as also for my justification here- 
sie. Let fa shiews be hid in your Grace's breast, lest they should 
be spoken of whilst | am agent here, and so may turn to my ruin, by 
murder or otherwise. I humbly crave your Grace's prayers, and 
‘* I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
** GEORGE GAGE. 










“* From Rome, March Gth, 1622.” 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
having discovered the intrigues which were carrying on, to give a legal 
sanction to the establishment of the Popish superstition, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to King James. 

May iT ecease your Magesty, 

‘€ T have been too long silent, and am afraid that by my silence, | 
have neglected the duty of the place which it hath pleased God to 
call me unto, and your Majesty to place mein. But now I humbly # 
crave leave, that I may discharge my conscience towards God, and & 
my duty towards your Majesty ; and, therefore, I beseech you freely _ 
to give me leave to deliver myself, and then let your Majesty do with | 
me as you please. Your Majesty hath propounded a toleration of 7 
religion, I beseech you then totake into your consideration what your [7 
act is, and what the consequence may be: for by it you labour to § 
set up the most damnable and heretical doctrine of the Church of © 
Rome, the whore of Babylon. How hateful will it be to God, and 
grievous. to your good subjects, the professors of the Gospel, that 
your Majesty who bath often disputed, and learnedly written, against 
these heresies, should now show yourself a patron of those wicked 
doctrines, which your pen hath ofien told the world, and your con- 
science tells yourself, are superstitious, idolatrous, and detestable, 
And hereunto, ] add what you have done, in sending the Prince into 
Spain, without the consent of your council, the privity and approba- | 
tion of your people. Though you have a charge and interest in the 
Prince, as son of your flesh ; yet have the people a greater, as son of 
the kingdom. Upon what next after your Majesty are their eyes 
fixed, and welfare depends ; and so tenderly is his going apprehended, 
as, (believe it,) however his return may be safe, yet the drawers of | 
him into this action, so dangerous to himself, so desperate to the | 
kingdom, will not pass away unquestioned, if unpunished. Besides, | 
this toleration which you endeavour to set up by proclamation, can 
not be done without a parliament; unless your Majesty will let your 
subjects see that you will take unto youself, ability to throw down 
the laws of your land, at your pleasure. What dreadful conse- 
quences these things may draw afterwards, I beseech your Majesty to 
consider ; and above all, lest by this toleration and discountenancing 
the true profession of the Gospel, wherewith God bath blessed us, 
and this kingdom hath so flourished under it, your Majesty do not 
draw on this kingdom in general, and yourself in particular, God's 
heavy wrath and indignation. Thus in discharge of my duty and 
towards God, to your Majesty, and the place of my calling, I have 
taken humble leave to deliver my conscience.” 
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The Copy of a Letter from the Right Rev, J. Bramhall, lishop of 
Derry (afterwards Primate of Ireland) to the most Rev. James 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, extracted from the Life of the 
latter, written by the Rev. Richard Parr, D. D. his Grace's chap- 
lain. 


“« Most Reverenpn, 

‘¢ IT thank God I do take my pilgrimage patiently, yet I cannot but 
condole the change of the Church and State of England; and mure 
in my pilgrimage than ever, because I dare not witness and declare 
to that straying flock of our brethren in England, who have misled 
them, and who they are thatfeedthem. But that your Lordship 
may be more sensible of the churches calamities, and of the dangers 
she is in of being ruined, if God be not merciful unto her, I have 
sent you apart of my discoveries, and from credible hands, at this 
present, having so sure a messenger, and so fit an opportunity. 

“Tt plainly appears, that in the year 1646, by order from Rome, 
above 100 of the Romish clergy were sent into England, consisting 
of English, Scotch, and Irish, who had been educated in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain; part of these within the several schools 
there appointed for their instructions. [In each of these Romish 
nurseries, these scholars were taught several handicraft trades and 
cailings, as their ingenuities were most bending, besides their orders 
or functions of thatcharch, They have many yet in Panis, fitting up 
to be sent over, who twice a week oppose one the other, one pre- 
tending Presbytery, the other Independency ; some Anabaptism, and 
other contrary tenets, dangerous and prejudicial to the Church of 
England, and to all the reformed churches here abroad. But they 
are wisely preparing te prevent these designs which I heartily wish 
were considered in England among the wise there. 

** When the Romish orders do thas argue pro and con, there is 
appointed one of the learned of those converts, to take notes and to 
judge ; and as he finds their fancies, whether for Presbytery, Inde- 
pendency, Anabaptism, Atheism, or any new tenets, so accordingly 
they be to act, and toexercise their wits. Upon their permission, 
when they be sent abroad, they enter their names into the Convent 
Registry, also their licenses. If a Franciscan, if a Domiuican, or 
Jesuit, or any other order, having several names there entered in their 
license ; in case of a discovery in one place, then to fly to another, 
and there to change their names or habit 

“« For an assurance of their constancy to their several orders, they 
are to give monthly intelligence to their fraternities, of all affairs 
wherever they be dispersed: so that the English abroad, know news 
better than ye at home. 

“When they return into England, they are taught their lesson, to 
say (if any enquire from whence they come) that they were poor 
christians, formerly that fled beyond sea, for their religion sake, and 
are now returned, with glad news, to enjoy their liberty of con- 
science. The 100 men that went over in 1646, were most of them 
soldiers in the Parliament's army, and were daily to correspond with 
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those Romanists in our late King's army,* that were lately at Oxford, 
and pretended to fight for his sacred Majesty. For at that time, 
there were some Roman Catholics who did not know the design 
contriving against our Church and State of England. 

‘« But the year following, 1647, many of those Romish orders who 
came over the year before, were in consultation together, knowing 
each other. And those of the King’s party, asking some why they 
took with the Parliament's side, and asking others, whether they were 
bewitched to turn Puritans, not knowing the design; but at last, 
secret bulls and licenses being produced by those of the Parliament's 
side, it was declared between them, there was no better design to 
confound the Church of England, than by pretending liberty of con- 
science. It was argued then, that England would be a second 
Holland, a commonwealth ; and if so, what would become of the 
King? It was answered, would to God it were come to that point. 
It was again replied, yourselves have preached so much against Rome 
and his Holiness, that Rome and her Romanists will be little the 
better for that change ; but it was answered, you shall have mass suf- 
ficient for 100,000 in a short space, and the Governors never the 
wiser. Then some of the mercifullest of the Romanists said, this 
cannot be done, unless the King die: upon which argument, the 
Romish orders thus licensed, and in the Parliament army, wrote unto 
their several convents, but especially to the Sorbonists, whether it 
may be scrupled to make away our late godly King, and bis Ma- 
jesty his son, our King and Master, who, blessed be God, hath 
escaped their Romish snares laid for him, It was returned from the 
Sorbonists, that it was lawful for Roman Catholics to work changes 
in governments, for the mother church's advancement, and chiefly in 
an heretical kingdom, and so lawfully to make away the King.t 


* After the battle of Edgehill, several Romish priests were found 
among the slain of the Parliament army. This, Father Salmonet 
declares, .o bis History of those Civil Wars, printed in France, with 
the sanction and admission of the King. Salmouet’s Hist. des troubles 
d’ Angleterre, liv. 3, p. 165.—The Ep: Tor 

This cannot be a matter of sarprize, from the Canonical oath of a 
Popish priest, by which be is bound not only to inculcate into his 
flock, but to carry inio practice every kind of hostility to a Protes- 
tant state, The Popsh clergy were the chief instigators of the 
rebellion of 1798, and of all those that preceded it for nearly 300 
years. It is thus stated in the preamble of the gth of William III. 
chap. 1. ‘‘ Whereas it is notoriously known, that all the late rebel- 
lions ia this kingdom, have been contrived, promoted, and carried on, 
by Popish Archb.shops, Bishops, Jesuits, Friars, and other regular 
Romish clergy, now residing here, &c.” 


t+ In the year 1589, the Sorbonne pronounced the people of France 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance to their King Henry III. and 
that they should rise in arms against him, because, contrary to the 
orders of the Pope, and the resolutions of the lingue, he protected, 
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‘‘ Thus much, to my knowledge, have I seen and heard, since my 
leaving your Lordship, which I thought very requisite to inform your 
Grace, for myself would hardly have credited these things, had not 
mine eyes seen sure evidence of the same. Let these things sleep 
within your gracious Lordship’s breast, and not awake but upon sure 
grounds, for this age can trust no man, there being so great fallacy 
amongst men. So the Lord preserve your Lordship in health, forthe 
nation’s good, and the benefit of your friends, which shall be the 
prayers of 

** Your bumble Servant, 
“ J. DERENSIS. 

“« July 20th, 1654.” 


Extracts of a Letter from Father Paul, Author of the History of 
the Council of Trent, to the Abbot of St. Medard, dated from 
Venice the 22d of July, 1608. This ts inserted in the Life of 
Doctor James Usher, written ty Doctor Parr. 


** In reading of historiographers, you should be very wary, be- 
cause, for the most part, they are interested on the one side or the 
other when they treat of any controversies. The most sincere 
authors are the English, Paris, Hoveden, Walsingham. The 
most sincere and faithful history is to be drawn from the epistles 
of the fathers, and other writers of every time. But arcord- 
ing to my judgment, to give a general and infallible rale for all 
the difficulties that may occur in the process of your studies, I 
take it to be, to consult with the Jesuits, and to resalve the clean con- 
trary to that which they say.- There remaineth you say the parliament 
for a bank, to keep them from overflowing, but still I see the water 
to increase, and the earth of the bank to diminish, which puts me 
in great doubt. We indeed are free from their persons, but not 
from their vexations and ambushes. I know not whether mischief 
to be greater; that which they do being absent, or that which they 
do being present. I begin to believe, from that which I now see, that 
they have been re-accepted in France, to free that kingdom from 
greater mischief, which they did in their absence, and peradventure 





instead of persecuting his Protestant subjects. Pope Sixtus V. had 
denounced a similar sentence against him, by a bull, in the year 1585, 
Thuanus, lib. 94, sec. 8. In consequence of this, he was murdered 
by Jaque Clement, a friar. Henry IV. his successor, was twice 
deposed by Gregory XIV. in 1591, and by Clement VIII. in 1792, 


as a heretic and a favourer of h-retics:: and the Sorbonne declared 


that he was excluded from the succession by the Holy See, ‘“* that 
those who assisted him would be damned, and that they who had 
opposed him, even to the shedding of their blood, usque od «ffusionem 
Sanguinis, would enjoy eternal happiness and a crown of martyrdom.” 
Thuanus lib. 98 sec. 19. In consequence of this, different attempts 
were made on his life, and at last he was assassinated by Ravaillac, 


Spond, p. 875. 
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Iam not deceived. Your worship doth esteem me more than is 
fitting, in thinking that the Jesuits have any thought of me. Assure 
ydurself that I am not high enough to be stricken by such lightuing ; 
unless they were (whereof I doubt) in the number of those curious 
men, who do not let slip, no not the least matters. 

A Letter from Sir William Boswell, Ambassador at the Hague, 
to the most Rev. William Laud, late Archlishop of Canterbury, 
remaining among Sir Robert Cotton's choice papers, and published in 
the life of Primate Usher, written by his Chaplain the Rev. Doctor 
Parr. 


“ Most Revenenn, 

“* As I am here employed by our Sovereign Lord the King, your 
Grace can testify that I have left no stone unturned for his Majesty's 
advancement ; neither can I omit (whenever I meet with treacheries 
or conspiracies against the church and state of England) the sending 
your Grace an account in general. I fear matters will not answer 
your expectations, if your Grace do but seriously weigh them with 
deliberation. For be you assured, the Romish clergy have gulled the 
misled part of our English nation, and that under a puritanical dress ; 
for which the several fraternities of that church have already received 
indulgences from the See of Rome, and council of Cardinals, for 
to educate several of the young fry of the church of Rome, who 
are natives of his Majesty's realms and dominions, and instruct them 
in all manner of principles and tenets contrary to the episcopacy of 
the church of England.* 

‘* There be in the Hague, to my certain knowledge, two dangerous 
imposters, of whom I have given notice to the Prince of Orange, 
who bave large indulgences granted them, and are known to be of 
the church of Rome, although they seem puritans, and do converse 
with several of our English factors. The one, James Murray, a 
Scotchman, and the other John Napper, a Yorkshire blade. The 
main drift of their intentions is, to pull down the English episcopacy, 
as being the chief support of the imperial crown of our nation; for 
which purpose, above sixty clergymen are gone within these two 
years out of the monasteries of the’ French King’s dominions, to 
preach up the Scotch covenant, and Mr. Knox’s descriptions and rules 
within that kirk, and to spread the same about the northern courts 
of England. Let therefore his Majesty have an inkling of these 





e — a ——e . +... 





* Nicholas Sanders, an English Jesuit, who died in Ireland, whither 
he went in Elizabeth's reign, to promote the great rebellion of the 
Fitz. Geralds, in which the Earl of Desmond lost his life and his 
immense estates, wrote a book entitled, ‘‘ the Origin and Progress of 
English Schism, which cc ntains the Ecclesiastical History of England 
of aboat sixty years.” In this he says that the following colleges were 
instituted for the education of English priests ; one at Rome by Gre- 
gory XIIL; one at Doway, in 1509 by the King of Spain, under the 

irection of William Allen, and one at Rheims, in 1579. He says, 
that the two last, in a few years, sent above 300 missionary priests to 
England. 
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crotchets, that he. might be persuaded, whenever matters of the 
church come before you, to refer them to your Grace, and the epis- 
copal purity of the realm; for there are great preparations making 
against the liturgy and the ceremonies of the Church of England ; 
and all evil contrivances here, and in France, and in other Protes- 
tant holdings, to make your Grace and the episcopacy odious 
to all reformed Protestants abroad. It has wrought so much 
on divers of the foreign ministers of the Protestants, that they 
esteem our clergy little better than Papists. The main things that 
they hit in our teeth are, our bishops to be called lords: the service 
of the church: the crossin baptism: confirmation: bowing at the 
name of Jesus: the communion tables placed altar-ways: our man- 
ner of consecration: and several other matters, which have been of 
late buzzed into the head of the foreign clergy, to make your grie- 
vances the less regarded in case of a change, which is aimed at, if 
not speedily prevented. Your Grace's letter is carefully delivered by 
my gentleman's own hands unto the Prince. 
**T rest 
“* Your Grace's most humble servant, 

« WILLIAM BOSWELL. 

“ Hague, June 12th, 1640.” 

As Flanders became distracted with troubles, the seminary for 
English priests at Doway was removed to Scotland, where Queen 
Mary allowed them a pension, and encouraged them to undertake 
the education of English youths, who were taught to sow divisions 
among the Protestants of Englaud. Any scholar, on being admitted 
into this seminary, was required to take the following oath : 

“I A. B. do acknowledge the ecclesiastical and political power 
of his holiness the Pope, and the Mother Church of Rome, as the 
chief head and matron, above ali pretended churches throughout the 
whole earth ; and that my zeal shall be for St. Peter and his succes- 
sors, as the founder of the true and ancient Catholic faith, against all 
heretical kings, princes, states, or powers, repugnant unto the same. 
And though I may pretend (in case of persecution or otherwise) to 
be heretically disposed, yet in soul and conscience [ shall help, aid 
and succour the Mother Church of Rome, as the true, ancient and apos- 
tolical church. I further do declare, not to act or contrive any matter 
or thing prejudicial to her or her sacred orders, doctrines, tenets, or 
commands, without the leave of her supreme power, or its authority 
under her appointed, or to be appointed ; and when being so permit- 
ted, then to act or further her interest more than my own earthly gain 
or pleasure, and that his holiness and his successors have, or ought to 
have, the supremacy over all kings, princes, estates, or powers 
whatsoever, either to deprive them of their crowns, sceptres, power, 
privileges, realms, countries, or governments, or to set up others 
in lieu thereof, they dissenting from the Mother Church and her 
commands.’ This oath was in imitation of the bull of Pias Y. 
Which issued in the year 1569, and which kindled rebellions in the 
North of England and in Ireland. This article is extracted from 
Cecil's Memoirs, page 186. It is also in Strype’s annals, vol. ii. p. 630. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SS 


Mr. Meadiey, author of the Memoirs of ‘ Algernon Sydney" and 
“ Dr. Paley” is collecting materials for a life of *‘ John Hampden.” 
Any gentleman possessing original letters, or other documents, tend- 
ing to illustrate this important subject, will oblige him much by either 
communicating them, or informing him where they may be found. 


Dr. Henning, of the Hot-Wells, Bristol, author of an Inquiry 
into the Pathology of Scroful:, is preparing for the press a work on 
Pulmonary Consumption, which will be ready for publication early 
in the Spring. 

Mr. Sumner’s Treatise on the Being and Attributes of God, to 
which the Premium of 400]. was adjudged at Aberdeen, isin the 
Press, and will be published in about a month, in 2 Vols. 8vo. The 
First Volume relates principally to the historical Evidence of the 
Creation, ‘derived from the Hebrew Records: the Second contains 
an Inquiry into the Principle of Population, its Effects upon human 
Society, and_its Con,istency with the Wisdom and Goodness of the 
Creator. 


The Rev. Reginald Heber's Bampton Lectures will shortly appear in 
one Svo. volume. Mr, Biddulpi's answer to Dr, Mant likewise in 
one volume. Le‘ters on the constrained celibacy of the clergy of the 
church of Rome in one volume. 


The Appendix to vol. 49 of this Review, containing the following 
Articles—On the excessive use of ardent spirits— Necessity of Asso- 
ciation to give effect to the laws against Vice, Profaneness, and Im- 
morality—Topograpbical elucidation of the Holy Scriptures—Jebb's 
Sermons—Morals of the Navy—On the present state of Popery— 
Letter to T. Jefferson, Esq. Ex-President of the United States— 
Biographical sketches of the Earl of Marchmont—M. Hyde Neu- 
ville’s speech on the French Tribunals—A sketch of Irish History— 
Literary Intelligence—Title, Index, &c, &c.—will be published with 
the present Namber. 


Mr. Bowyer of Pall Mall, is preparing for publication (under the ex- 
press patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent)---A splen- 
didly illustrated work on the late brilliant campaign of Waterloo, It 
will be in folio, and will correspond with the illustrated record of the 
memorable campaigns of Moscow, Leipsic and France, in the years 
1812 aud 1814, which are publishing at the present moment. The 
plates are from drawings made on the spot by a distinguished artist ; 
consisting of views of Waterloo, Mount St. Jean, Belle Alliance, ° 
Hougodmont, Quatre Brass, &c. &c. Also a view ona large scale of 
the battleon the 1S:h June, as it appeared at 7 o'clock in the evening, 
when the grand charge was made on the whole of the French line. 
This drawing, it seems, has been done under the immediate inspection 
of an officer who was one of tiie Aid-de-Camps to the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Anglesey. Mr, Bowyer professes to have spared 
neither pains nor expence to produce for posterity a permanent memo- 
rial of British valour and fortitude, 















